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DOE _AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
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Roman Africa 


Archeological Walks in Algiers and Tunis. 

By Gaston Bossier. Authorized Eng- 
lish Version vy ARABELLA WaRD. 

With 4 Maps. Large l2mo, 

M. Boissier needs no introduction to an Ame- 

rican public. Those who have read his previous 
books are weedy familiar with the simplicity 
and clearness of his style, and realize that his 
work is based upon a foundation of thorough 
scholarly knowledge. 


Fresh impressions of the earlier works of 
Gaston Boissier: 


Rome and 


A companion work to the above: 


The Riviera, Ancient and Modern. By 
C. Lentutric. Crown 8vo............. $2 00 


Mysteries of 


Police and Crime 


A General ev Ties of Wrong-doivg and its 
Pursuit. ajor ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
one of He: Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Prisons, author of ‘‘ Chronicles of New- 
ate,” ‘‘Memorials of Milbank,” etc. 
volumes, 8vo, $5.00. 
ConTENTs: Police, Past and Present—Judicial 
Errors—Captains of Crime—Crimes of the 
Highway—Murder Mysteries—The Poison- 
ers—Crimes of Greed and (meat eness - 
Associations of Criminals. 


Volcanoes 


Their Structure and Siguificanée, By 
T. G. Bonney, D.Se., LL.D. F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology at University 
College, London. No. 5in the Science 

Series. Itlustrated. 12mo. 

The author has endeavored to lead the reader, 
through descriptions of the varied phenomena 
of volcanic action, in the present and in the 
past, toward ascertaining by inference the 
cause or causes of eruptions. The book opens 
with an account of ‘a living volcano,” in- 
stances bein oo which explain it at every 
stage from birth to death. 


Previous volumes in the Science Series are: 


1.—The Study of Man. By Prof. A. C. Had- 
don. Fully Shantented, 8vo, $2.00. 

2.—The Groundwork of Science. A Study 
wt ne: By St. George Mivart 8vo, 


3-—Rivers of North America. A Reading 
Lesson for Students of Geography and Geology. 
ae” Russell. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 


4-—Earth Sculpture; or, The Origin of 
Land Forms.  * James Geikie. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo, $1.75. 
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The Literature of 
the Old Testament 


An Outline of the History of the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, with Chro 
nological Tables for the History of the 
Israetites and other Aids to the Expla- 
nation of the Oid ‘lestament. By E. 
KAUTZSCH, Professor of Theology at the 
University of Halle. Reprinted from 
the ‘‘Supplements”” to the Transiation 


D.Lit., M.A. S8vo, $2.00, 


The book comprises five main divisions, 
namely: I.—History of the Literature of the 
Old Testament from the Pre-monarchic Period 
to the Post-Exilic Period. Il.—Chronological 
Tables for the History of the Israelites from 


| Moses to the end of the Second Century B. C. 





IlI.—Measures and Weights, Money, Computa- 
tion of Time in the Old Testament. IV.—List 
of Old Testament Proper Names, accompanied 
with an exact Transliteration of their Hebrew 
Forma, and, V.—A Survey of the Composition 
from Different Documents of several Books of 
the Old Testament. 


The Wheel of God 


By GrorGe EGERTON, author of * Key- 
notes,” **Di-cords,” etc. No. 34 in the 
Hudson Library. 12mo, clotn, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


“The author of ‘ Keynotes’ has produced in 
this story what is so far her best work 
and has struck new and powerful notes. The 
story presenfs a searching piece of analysis at 
once vigorous and delicate and full of pouting 
ages which refuse to be forgotten. 

t is impossible to do justice to such a book in 
other than a lengthy review, but it may cer- 
beens be pronounced one of the most notable 
novels of the month."'—-Commercial Advertiser. 


| 
of the Oid Testament edited by the 
author. Translated by JoHN TAYLOR, 


The Story of 
the Civil War 


A Concise Acc>unt of the War io the 
United States of America between 1861 
and 1865 By JoHN CopMAN Kopes, au 
toor of ‘Tne Campaiga of Waterloo,” 
etc. To be completed in four parts, 
with comprehensive maps and battle 
plans. 

Part I.— Narrative of Events to the Open- 
ing of the Campaigns of 1862 With5 
maps. 8vo, pp. xiv. + 274, $1.50. 

Part II —To the Close of the Campaigns 
of 1862. 13 folding maps. Sve, pp. 
xiv. + 475 $2 50. 

“The most complete, comprehensive, and inter- 
esting account of the civil war which has ever been 
ublished, . . . It ought to be in every school 
ibrary, every private library, and every public 
library.”"—-#vre. Leader, New Haven. 








F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
— Publishers ; ‘auchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 

ner’s Greek and ‘Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


om | When a ask for 
MR. Ant 
LIBERAL Whenever wer you mead a Book, 


DISCOUNTS. R. GRANT. 
buying uae ae for quotations. An 
pe te pe of catalogues and special slips of books at 


prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 





23 W. 42p Sr., - ‘NEW YORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


| Old Books. Rare Books. 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 


FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


Nag yin pte CATALOGUE, » prongenced to 

he most original and interesting list issued. 

see comin Svo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 

Portraits, and Title- pages, post free, 6s. (which sam 
is deducted from the first pure of 30s). 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Hey market, 
St. James, London, S. 
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HENRY WADE ROGERS, 


President Northwestern University 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, 


Prorgasor Pourrica, Economy, 


The University of Chicago 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 


Proressor Exoiian LrreraTure 


Columbia Untversity 


FRANCIS W. SHEPARDSON, 


Proresaok American History 


The University of Chicago 


Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
CONTRIBUTE IMPORTANT PAPERS TO 


Self Culture 


Magazine 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1899. 


CONTENTS 


WASHINGTON (Portralt Pres. H.W Rogers, LL.D 

LINCOLN : SUGGESTIONS FROM Hie Lire (Portrait 
Prof. F. W. Shepardson 

CoiumBia UNtverstry (Ilias.). Prof. Geo. RK. Carpenter 


COMMISSIONS ON THE TARIFF AND MONEY 
Prof. Jd. Laughlin, PhD 
DesuLrory Reapine 
A GLANCE AT HaetpeLarns, Past and Present 
(Libus.) Anna L. Wetmore Smith 
Tie THAR AND UNIVERSAL Peace. Henry Davies, PhD 
STATISTICS AND POPULAR EpUCaTIoNn 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
MATTHEW ABNOLD's “* ANGLICtIOmM ” (Portrait 
T. Arnold Haultain 
PORTUGAL'S Place IN Errore 8. G. W. Berjamin 
THe New ENGLAND Town MEeTING 
Prof. Lewtsa A. Rhodes. 
SUPERMANNS AND His Recent Work (Portrait) 
Prof. R. ¢ y le Ford 
WASHINGTON AND THE Oulo , Adele BE. Thompson 
JEWISH CHARITIES IN TUK UNITED STATES (Iilus 
(. S. Bernheimer, PhD 
Devit's Istanp—Daryrcs’s Prison 
Prof. G. D. Fairfleid 
Tue Wor.p axp Its Dornes: Eprrontan Comueyt 
rhe Peace Treaty -A New Era for Cuba—Philippine 
Insurgency — Governor Roosevelt's Inaugural 
The Late Mexican Pienipotentiary The Late 
Senator Morrill and Congressman Dingley 
The New Ambassadorsbipe—National Disartus 
ment—The Liberal Leadership in England— The 
Transvaal and Its Troubles—trance, and a New 
Bonapartist Coup The bititor 
CHRONJOLE OF THE MonTH 
CORRESPONDENCE: INQuinies Aneweeen The Estitor 
DEPARTMENTE#: 


Sociology, Civics, and Economics 
The study of the Future in the Light of the 
Present 


Il.--The Commercial Age 7. WB Mackay 
Woman and the Home 
No Sex Distinction tn Literary Work 
i 


7. B. Swineford 
Women and Newspaper Work — narity, ete 
kita W. Peatt 
Art and Muate: 
Religion and Art 
Some Art Text Hooke 
The Literary World: Book Reviews The Esttior 
The Féucational World 
Education and Culture Prof. Chartes Johnaton 
Religious Thought and Opinion 
Prof. Henry Drummond, Author, Scientist, an: 
Evangelist The Kdtior 
Human [Immortality 
Setence and Discovery: 
Some Problems of * The New Astronomy iil 
George Seneca Janes 


Youth's Department 
The Uncrowned Princes 
The King of Rome 
Il.—The Prince Imperial (live Slovet 
An Australian Bushinan 
Business and Finance 
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“If the previous numbers of SgLF CULTURE are up to 
the standard of the number | have just examined, the pe 
riodical is unquestionably of much valae to the —_ 
public. Weare prone to look back to a golden age, ane 
to compare our poor lot with the peoples of that happy 
period ; but really there never was so golden a day as 
that on which so much and so excellent thought ceuid 
be procured for the paitry sum of 10 cents per month 
Wishing you continued prosperity.” Yours very truly, 

Joun Vance Cugsgzy, Litrarian 
Newberry Library, Chicago 





SELF CULTURE will be sent for four months, 
a trial subscription, to any one mentioning this 
eévertioment, ond conding us twenty - five 
cents. 

For sale by all newsdealers. Sadecriptions for full 
year may be sent through any newsdesier, or to the 
publishers 


Self Culture Magazine, 


AKRON, OHIO. 





10 CENTS A COPY. $1.00 A YEAR. 
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NEW BOOKS 
FROM THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 





The Foundations of Zoology 


New Volume 
Columbia University 
Biological Series 


By WILLIAM KEITH BROOKS 


Professor of Zoilogy, Johns Hopkins University 


Cloth, 8vo 


345 pages 
Price, $2.50 net 


Vol. VY. of the Columbia University Biological Series, uniform with Ossorne’s From the Greeks to Darwin; WI LLEy’s 
Amphioxus; Dran’s Fishes, Living and Fossil; and Witson’s The Cell in Development and Inheritance. 





THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS 


By Dove.tas Hovexrton CampBELL, Leland Stanford, Jr., Universi 
Just Ready. 


of problems of evolution. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE 


A Text-Boox For SCHOOLS AND Rurat Socrerizs. 


ty. 

Cioth, $1.25 | By L. H. Battey, Cornell University, with contributions from his coll es. 
A brief and untechnical sketch of the development of the vegetable king- 

dom, based upon the most reliable investigations of recent years, for students 


92 Illustrations. » Iamo, $1.28 


A complete outline, showing the inter-relation of branches of the complex 
subject of agriculture. ' 





** Vigorous and democratic. 
An original presentation of 
history.’’ 


THE STORY OF FRANCE 


From the Earliest Times to the 
Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte 


Two Volumes, Medium 8vo 
Fust Ready 
Volume I. $2.50 


By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON 


Volume I. 

‘* Now we have what we have long needed, a popular history of France. 
leaving as to each event a distinct impression. 
the vitality of a most modern life.”"—T’he Sun, Baltimore, Md. 


From the Settlement by the Gauls to the End of the Reign of Louis XV. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. Volume Il. 


The style of presenting facts ist 


In Press. 


. . Mr. Watson's style is eminently the narrative style—clear, readable, and 
hat of Guizot, though the one writer is cold-blooded, and the other warm with 





LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS 


Being a Thirteenth-century French version of Egidio Colonna’s treatise 
‘De Regimine Principium,” now first published from the Kerr MS. Edited 
by Samvuet Pact Motenarr, University of Pennsylvania. With introduc- 
tion, notes, and full-page facsimile. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net 


THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 
Second edition completely revised and enlarged. By Epwrtn R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Columbia University, author of “‘ Essays on Taxation,” etc. Nearly Ready 


So completely revised that hardly a page remains unaltered, and enlarged 
to nearly tWice its former size. 


THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON 


Series of Stories from Ame- 
rican History. 


A TALE oF THE CHEROKEES . 


Smoky Mountains,” etc. 


J THE PIONEERS OF. TENNESSEE, 1760. 


By CuarLes Eopert Crappock, author of “The Prophet of The Great 
Illustrated by E. C. 


Cloth extra, 12mo, $1.50. 


EIXOTTO. 





FOURTH EDITION 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


A RECORD OF PERSONAL OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE, WITH 
A SHORT SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE ARCHIPELAGO, 
By Dean C. Worcester, Asst. Prof. of Zodlogy, Univ. of Mich., Member of the 
new Philippine Commission. With original illustrations and two maps. 
8vo, Cloth, $4.00 
‘Every page is hot with interest.’’—Independent. 





FOURTEENTH THOUSAND 
AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS — 


Studies from the Chronicles of Rome 
By Francis Marion CRAwForp. In two volumes, fully illustrated with pho- 
togravures and drawings in the text. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt tops, $6.00, net. 


- mi The ablest popular book on Rome published in recent years.’’"—Chicago 
ribune. 


THREE STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


Essays on LITERATURE Just ready 
English Prose Wy iawn one Ce co ee Cloth. $1.50 


These essays treat of three im 


rtant prose-writers—Francis Jeffrey, Car- 


dinal Newman, and Matthew Arnold, and supplement one another, each touch- 


ing some aspect of the Romantic movement in English literature. 





ini A HISTORY OF GREECE 


Jllustrated For High Schools and Colleges 


By Groroe Wiis Borsrorp, Ph.D., Harvard University, author of “ De- 
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Congress finds itself in something 
more than its usual condition of con- 
gested legislation, only five weeks from 
the end of.the session. The appropria- 
tion bills are in a backward state, and 
as for the sea of legislative troubles 
which expansion has brought upon us, 
both houses seem to be floundering in 
the waters helplessly. There is the army 
bill but just passed the House; there is 
the Nicaragua Canal bill still stuck in 
committee; there is the Hawaiian bill, 
dangling somewhere between heaven and 
earth; there is the shipping-subsidies 
bill, not yet discussed in Senate or 
House. That all these measures can be 
acted upon intelligently before the 4th 
of March is impossible. This is not say- 
ing that they will not be acted upon. 
They may be squeezed through and into 
conference in some rough-hewn condi- 
tion, or Congress may conclude to throw 
up its hands in despair, and follow the 
new fashion of “leaving it all to Me- 
Kinley.” If Congressmen find a bill to 
dig a canal too much for them, it seems 
simplicity itself to “authorize the Presi- 
dent” to go ahead and dig it. So of 
raising an army. Solemn Mr. Marsh of 
Illinois told the House on Thursday 
that he “violated no confidence” in say- 
ing that the President would not enlist 
one man more than necessary. How 
easy and natural to turn the whole mat- 
ter over to such an Executive. If Con- 
gress is at its wits’ end—no long jour- 
ney—-there is always the President to 
call upon to do its work, and he, if we 
know him, has wisdom to spare for all. 








The President has at last sent to the 
Senate copies of the instructions which 
‘he gave the Paris Peace Commission- 
ers. The documents were confided to the 
Senate under seal of strictest secrecy; 
therefore, their contents were at once 
known all over Washington. It appears 
that Mr. McKinley did not instruct his 
Commissioners to demand the entire 
Philippine archipelago. The island of 
Luzon alone was the extent of his ori- 
ginal instructions. It was the Commis- 
sioners themselves who found, in dis- 
cussion with the Spaniards, and after 
consultation with our army and navy 
officers, that it would be necessary to 
adopt the policy of all or none. Being 
the men they were, it is needless to 
say that they decided for all. They so 
informed the President, and he acquies- 
ced, “reluctantly,” as usual. Without 
pinning our faith to the accuracy of all 
these details, as they come from the 
sacred secrecy of the Senate, it is suf- 





ficient for the present to say that they bans, Porto Ricans, and Filipinos to sla- 


are inherently probable, and that they 
are supported by independent evidence. 
But if the treaty is the Commissioners’ 
and not the President's, if, as Senator 
Davis has boasted, they got more at 


| very, or any other form of involuntary 
| servitude such as exists in Zanzjbar 


Paris than they went for, what becomes | 


of the theory of the strong silent man in 
the White House, foreseeing everything 
and settling everything? It was because 
he made the treaty that we are to trust 
everything else to him; but if he didn’t 
make it, if it was forced upon him, we 
shall have to look elsewhere for a super- 
natural being to save the country from 
the necessity of thought and work. 





The pending treaty has this unusual 
stipulation: 

“The civil rights and political status of the 
native inhabitants of the territories hereby 
ceded to the United States shall be deter- 
mined by Congress.”’ 

The command is peremptory. Only Con- 
gress is vested with the authority, not 
the President and Senate, nor the Cu- 
bans, nor the Porto Ricans, nor the Fili- 
pinos. When Congress must determine 
is not stipulated. The treaties with 
France, Spain, and Mexico, ceding to us 
land and peoples, stipulated that the 
ceded inhabitants “shall” be admitted as 
soon as possible, “according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution,” to all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens. That with Russia also sti- 
pulated for citizenship of all (excepting 
uncivilized Indian tribes) who preferred 
to remain in Alaska. Why the new de- 
parture in the pending treaty? Spain 
had naturally little interest in the sold 
and quitclaimed natives, and she did not 
promote the stipulation. Why did the 
President and his Commissioners at 
Paris exclude the usual phrase, “accord- 
ing to the principles of the Federal Con- 
stitution,’ which Senator Teller now 
insists have nothing to do with Terri- 
tories till Congress shall so ordain? A 
treaty is the “supreme law of the land,” 
and, therefore, if the treaty shall be rati- 
fied, then the present or the next Con- 
gress can dictate the political status of 
the dozen and more millions of ceded 
people. If the fourteenth article of 
amendment of the Constitution cannot 
expand over those millions, then Con- 
gress can declare that their children, as 
well as the existing natives, shall never 
be citizens. No President can veto any- 
thing that Congressmen may do in that 
relation. Will Congress determine those 
“civil rights and political status"’ before 
the treaty has been made and exchan- 
ged? If the Senate shall advise that the 
treaty be made in its present form, and 
if the Constitution will not, proprio 
rigore, expand over the new acquisitions, 
then Congress can, if it has the physical 
force, constitutionally reduce all the Cu- 





That Congress will not do that, but will 
only reduce them to subjection as sub- 
jects, and not elevate them to be citizens. 
is inconsequential so far as concerns the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the treaty 








Senator Davis's willingness to have 
the treaty brought to a vote on February 
6 doubtless means that he and the Presi 
dent are confident it will then be rati- 
fiel. The opponents of thetreaty, or 
of the dangers which they see lurking in 
the treaty, have been at a great tactical 
disadvantage. Ardent friends of peace, 
they have had to appear in the ungra- 
cious réle of antagonists of a treaty of 
peace. It is as a treaty of peace that 
the instrument will be ratified, if at all. 
Merely as a charter of conquest, as a 
justification of government forcibly im- 
posed on distant races, as a document 
embodying grave departures from the 
established policy of this Government, it 
is evident that the treaty would be re- 
pugnant to the moral sense and the po- 
litical instinets of the people, and would 
be doomed in Senate and nation alike. 
But garbed in the livery of a treaty of 
peace, it may have to be accepted. Seve- 
ral Senators who are reckoned against it, 
and who are against it, per sr, will doubt- 
less say that, under the circumstances, 
they do not feel justified in refusing to 
put an end to the anomalous and critical 
situation in which the country is placed 
as a result of the war with Spain. The 
demands of the business interests of the 
country that a possible menace to the 
present prosperity be removed by rati- 
fying the treaty, have already made 
themselves heard, and would speak in 
more imperative tones if the treaty were 
thought in serious danger of failing. 
Then there is the undoubted fact that 
the treaty would certainly be ratified 
after March 4 if defeated now. This 
takes the heart out of Senators who 
fight for victory, not for principle 

One of President McKinley's nobles 
says in his paper, the Tribune, apropos 
of the Senate’s delay in ratifying his 
treaty: 


“It is for the President to judge whether, 
in the light of all information at his com- 


| mand, the time has come to put an end to 


uncertainty in the Philippine Islands about 
the intention of the Government. Perhaps 
the most merciful thing for the stupidly 
guided natives, and the wisest for those who 
are more or less consciously the tools of for- 
eign Powers, would be without further delay 
to smash up the shadow of opposition, seatter 
their forces, and take into custody some of 
their leaders who send insulting missives to 
Washington. Certainly such behavior on the 
part of Cubans, who do at all events show a 
better disposition towards responsible self- 
government, would not have been tolerated 


| at any time.” 


We could hardly have desired a better 
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illustration than the foregoing of Prof. 
Sumner’s thesis produced the other day 
at New Haven, that it was the Spaniards 
who had conquered us, not we the Spa- 
niards. Could there be anything more 
thoroughly Spanish than the above sug- 
gestion that, being disgusted with the 
slowness of constitutional processes, the 
President should take the matter out of 
the hands of the Legislature by military 
force, execute the treaty in his own way, 
and lay violent hands on foreigners who 
owe him no allegiance, and over whom 
he has not one particle of legal authori- 
ty, because they do not obey his orders? 





We hope the professors of polititai 
science in the colleges are taking note of 
these things. They could not have a bet- 
ter example of the way in which public 
liberties have perished in all preceding 
republics. First you get up a war; then 
you make the people drunk with con- 
quest; then you make your conqueror 
your great man; then you get more and 
more to admire the swiftness and effi- 
cacy of military processes; then you are 
struck by the additions he has made to 
the national glory and fame and impor- 
tance; then you conclude that a man 
whose military undertakings have ended 
so well must be a good and wise man; 
then you get furious with the legislators 
and advocates and editors for debating 
or gainsaying his plans; then you think 
he, as commander of the army, is really 
in possession of the power he has asked 
for; then you advise him “to take away 
that bauble,” the mace, to stop all gabble 
and lock the gabblers up, and you say 
that it is intolerable to have a great 
man’s plans impeded by such people. The 
whole process is as familiar to students 
of history as the public highroad. One 
of the most effective of its arguments is 
that criticism encourages foreigners and 
domestic ‘kickers’ to resist the great 
man’s arrangements for their welfare. 
“See,” the nobles say, “you infernal 
grumblers, if it were not for you these 
darned greasers, yallow bellies, or da- 
goes would have submitted long ago. 
Your talk about the Constitution makes 
us sick; what do you want with a Con- 
stitution when you have good men like 
Alger and Hanna and Eagan and Mc- 
Kinley on deck? What is the matter 


with you, anyhow? You are always 
grumbling.” 
Senator Lodge seldom sheds tears 


(except in political conventions where, 
as is well known, ‘strong men weep” at 
certain crises), but he was near the melt- 
ing point in his speech in the Senate on 
Tuesday week. This was especially the 


case in that part of his oration where he 
eontemplated a possible “humiliation of 
the United States in the eyes of civilized 
mankind,” with a brand fixed upon us 
as “incapable of great affairs or of tak- 
ing rank where we belong as one of 








the greatest of the great world Powers.” 
At this point his voice broke, and he 
took refuge in poetry: 

“One more devil's triumph and sorrow for angels.’’ 
Now, what is this threatened humilia- 
tion of the country before which Lodge 
blenches? Why, it is simply the demon- 
stration that we are not a swashbuck- 
ling nation desiring or fitted for a career 
of vulgar conquest. What is it that is to 
make us “incapable” of setting up as one 
of the greatest of the great world Pow- 
ers? Why, our Constitution, our laws, the 
habits and temper of our people. We 
are incapacitated from becoming an em- 
pire by the fact that our government is 
republican. We cannot rule subject races 
because our system contemplates only 
the self-government of men free and 
equal. Our Executive cannot go about 
the world annexing and governing ac- 
cording to his good pleasure, because 
our Executive is a creature of law, a 
man of limited powers if of unlimited 
wisdom. If these are the facts, where Is 
the disgrace of taking action to reassert 
the nature and purpose of our govern- 
ment “in the eyes of civilized mankind’’? 
The real disgrace, the real humiliation, 
attaches to the President and his ad- 
visers, and to Senators and Peace Com- 
missioners who have attempted to de- 
part from the established policy and the 
settled laws of the country, and are now 
whimpering when they find themselves 
in a scrape. 





Mr. Lodge has formulated and pro- 
claimed his Philippine creed. He be- 
lieves that the United States has the 
right and power to acquire, hold, and 
govern foreign lands and peoples for 
“constitutional purposes,” but Congress 
is the sole judge of the constitutionality. 
His creed makes no mention of Consti- 
tutional methods, nor of the President 
and Senate, the treaty-making power, as 
having to do with either. He believes 
that Congress has “absolute” power to 
make a petit jury in the Philippines con- 
sist of only one man or of two men; to 
establish there the Mormon or any other 
religion, and empower a Government of- 
ficer to seize the private papers of a citi- 
zen. He condemns a modification of the 
treaty so that it will deal with the Phi- 
lippines as with Cuba. He confesses that 
he has no plan respecting the Philip- 
pines, knows not what it is expedient to 
do with them; avers that nobody knows, 
but believes ‘‘that we shall have the wis- 
dom not to attempt to incorporate those 
islands with our body politic, or make 
their inhabitants part of our citizenship, 
or set their labor alongside of ours and 
within our tariff to compete in any in- 
dustry with American workmen’’—which 
belief presents the precise condition of 
things set forth in the Vest resolution as 
condemning the constitutionality of the 
acquisition, He fancies that if the treaty 
falls, the protocol will fall, Cuba, Porto 








Rico, and Manila will go back to Spain, 
the war will begin again, and McKinley's 
war power will have no more likelihood 
of end than it now has. Senator Lodge 
should have privately submitted his 
creed, before promulgation, to a good 
lawyer like Mr. Justice Gray of the Su- 
preme Court. 





The “friends of the Hawaiian bill’ are 
reported from Washington to be exceed- 
ingly anxious lest their. measure fail of 
enactment in this crowded and dis- 
traught session of Congress. We should 
think they would be. But if their work 
creates another such muddle in the isl- 
ands as was brought about by the hasty 
annexation resolutions of last July, the 
longer it is delayed and the more care- 
fully it is studied the better. An extra- 
ordinary judicial situation has been dis- 
closed by a recent decision of the Ha- 
waiian Supreme Court. We referred some 
time ago to the habeas-corpus proceed- 
ings before Chief-Justice Judd, in the 
case of returning Chinese. He held that, 
having certificates of residence in the 
islands, issued before annexation, they 
were entitled to return. Appeal was 
taken to the full Bench, which has now 
reversed Justice Judd’s decision, on the 
ground that the annexation resolution 
destroyed the jurisdiction of the Ha- 
waiian courts in all questions ‘arising 
under the laws of the United States.” 
Congress destroyed, but it did not create. 
Until it acts to establish such courts as 
may be necessary to pass upon questions 
of Chinese exclusion, cases in admiralty. 
suits between citizens of Hawaii and 
citizens of California, no causes of that 
description can be tried in the Hawaiian 
Islands at all. This is the decision of the 
Hawaiian Supreme Court, which has 
naturally excited something very like 
consternation in Honolulu. 





One of the quiet little changes in le- 
gislative practice which nobody notices, 
which the press barely reports, but 
which are of far-reaching importance, 
was effected in the Senate on Monday 
week. It was, the determination to take 
away from the committee on appropria- 
tions control of seven of the great ap- 
propriation bills. This change has been 
urged, and has been fought, for years. 
It is a change which took place long ago 
in the House, with the result, as Mr. Can- 
non has openly confessed, of increasing 
extravagance. Of the thirteen annual ap- 
propriation bills, the House committee 
on appropriations has long had charge 
of only six. To increase the power and 
prestige of other committees, the right 
to frame their own appropriations has 
been intrusted to them. This breaking 
down of a centralized control over ex- 
penditures is undoubtedly one of the 
chief causes of swollen appropriations. 
It has been steadily resisted in the Se- 
nate by Mr. Allison. He has stood for 
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the need of a central and codrdinating The average active stock on the New | he had never believed in the single gold 


authority presiding over all annual ex- 
penditures. Two years ago a strong 
movement was made to break up and 
distribute the appropriation bills among 
several Senate committees. Senator 
Allison was able to defeat it then, 
though with difficulty. Now he has sur- 
rendered. The small men of the small- 
er committees have proved too numerous 
for him, and have got their way. They 
will now be able not only to deliberate 
on agriculture and the army and navy 
and the post-office and the Indians, but 
to draw up money bills. What the sure 
result of this disintegration will be there 
is no doubt. Responsibility will be de- 
stroyed, and so will the surplus. 





Thevery judicial processes of the army, 
the attempts of its officers to keep the 
honor of their ranks unsullied and to 
punish and expel black sheep, are med- 
dled with and thwarted by the politi- 
cian at the head of the War Office. The 
Secretary allows a court-martial, but the 
verdicts he hangs up or reverses, ac- 
cording to the underground political in- 
fluences which the accused can bring to 
bear upon him. We say nothing of the 
pending Eagan court-martial; when we 
see an honest verdict in that case en- 
forced without fear or favor, we shall 
believe in it. But the court-martial of 
Capt. Carter has already become a public 
scandal, so outrageously have the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Alger, in connection 
with it, interfered with the regular 
course of military justice. That officer 
was tried by court-martial in December, 
1897; he was found guilty of corruption 
in engineering contracts, was sentenced 
to dismissal from the army, the court 
also recommending that criminal pro- 
ceedings be brought against him. What 
has been the result? The President and 
Secretary of War have kept the papers 
in their possession all these months, and 
have been straining every nerve to find 
some way of letting the inculpated officer 
escape full punishment. Reason? Politi- 
cal and social “pull.” Capt. Carter is an 
Ohio man to start with; he is rich and 
has rich relatives; he has powerful poli- 
tical friends, including Senator Platt. In 
a desperate hope to save so well-connect- 
ed an offender, the President employed 
Mr. Edmunds to review the proceedings, 
to see if some legal flaws might not be 
found. Mr. Edmunds’s bill of $5,400 the 
President then had the effrontery to 
order paid out of the National Defence 
Fund! This was too much even for a 
friendly Comptroller of the Treasury, 
who said he was unable to see what 
Capt. Carter’s case had to do with the 
war with Spain. Yet people wonder that 
under such a President and such a Sec- 
retary and such debauching and disho- 
noring methods, regular army officers 
should not think everything for the best 
in the best possible of worlds. 





| York market has already risen 30 to 50 
per cent. in price within nine months. 
Many stocks have nearly or quite dou- 
bled in market value. Moreover, the 
last few weeks of almost unrestrained 
outside demand have not been wasted 
by the expert “promoter” of Wall Street. 
Such periods are his harvest seasons. 
A recent careful compilation by the 
| Financial Chronicle shows that new cor- 
| porations of the so-called “industrial” 
| type, organized during 1898, reported ag- 
gregate share capital of no less than 
$916,000,000. A good part of these shares 


of Wall Street speculation. 


trinsically worthless—a mere bundle of 
paper certificates given away to the in- 
corporators as a “bonus” on their mode- 
rate investment of real capital. But 
when, as has happened, the quoted price 
of even these shares on the Stock Ex- 
change is doubled or trebled, and when 
they freely pass current at such a valu- 
ation, it must be evident that the void 


or bad, is being filled with great rapidi- 
ty. In other words, supply is overtak- 
ing demand. We do not profess to know 
when it will fully overtake it, or whether 
it has already done so. But what every 
experienced man does know is, that a 
season of excited stock speculation 
creates factitious values; that sooner or 


prices forced back to their proper level, 
and that when this happens, a large part 
of this “outside public” will be left 
with securities in their hands, some of 
them intrinsically worthless, others 
bought at a valuation which may not be 
reached again in years, if ever. 





The Memphis authorities have lately 
sought the permission of the Legisla- 
ture for the issue of the bonds needed 
in their city to extend the waterworks 
system, and had a bill passed, gene- 
ral in its nature but really applica- 
ble to their case, authorizing the tax- 
ing of districts, cities, and towns with 
a population of at least 60,000 to build 
or buy water-works, and to issue there- 
for bonds not exceeding $2,000,000 for 
any place, which “shall be payable in 
such money as the legislative council or 
other governing agency of the said tax- 
ing district, city, or town may deter- 
mine.” This would, of course, authorize 
gold bonds, which the Memphis authori- 
ties would have issued. But, unfortu- 
nately, Benton McMillin, the new Exe- 
cutive, has always been a great “friend 
of silver,” and he could not consent to 
see any discrimination against the metal 
of his love. He urged that the inevita- 
ble effect of the authorization sought 
would be to permit the payment of the 
proposed bonds in gold, and that expe- 
rience had shown that this privilege 
would be improved. He declared that 





| 


in the supply of investment issues, good | 


later the bubbles must be punctured and | 


standard, or monometallism, and that 
he could not be a party to any scheme 


| which “is intended, so far as it does any- 
| thing, to break down the bimetallic prin- 
ciple and advance the principles of the 


single standard.” Accordingly he veto- 
ed the bill, which kills it. The result 
is, that the taxpayers of Memphis must 
pay a higher rate of interest on their 
water-works bonds than they would 
have to do, did not consistency require 
the statesman who is Governor of Ten 
nessee to stand up on all occasions for 
| “the bimetallic principle.” 


is now being rapidly floated on the sea | 
No doubt | 
much of this mass of capital stock is in- | 


It is probably from abundance of cau- 
| tion, solely, that the French Government 
have adopted the bill to bring the Drey- 
fus revision before the full Court of Cas- 
sation, civil as well as criminal depart- 
ment. Premier Dupuy is keenly aware 
of the difficulty of getting the country 
to acquiesce in any verdict favorable to 
| Dreyfus; and he seems to have re- 
| solved to omit no measure which could 
| satisfy even the most querulous of the 


| perfect integrity of the court. The sus- 
| picions thrown upon some of the crimi- 
| nal judges by the clamorous ex-Judge 
Beaurepaire are but so many trifles light 
as air—M. Dupuy himself called them in 
the Chamber foolish and disgusting—yet, 
in the present inflammable state of pub- 
lic opinion in France, it is weil to anti- 
| cipate and disprove in advance even the 
| most ridiculous charges. On the whole, 
we cannot but think that the situation 
is clearing. The Government steadily get 
in the Chamber large majorities in favor 
of orderly proceedings; and if the Court 
of Cassation is able in the end to pre- 
sent a harmonious and legally over- 
whelming report in favor of revising the 
Dreyfus trial, there is good reason to 
think it will be quietly received by the 
French people. 


Tariff wars are almost as disastrous 
in their ravages as those waged in real 
earnest. The one that has been raging 
between France and Italy for ten years 
was of the most foolish and reciprocal- 
ly harmful character. France clapped 
extra duties upon Italian imports, and 
cut them down from $62,000,000 in 1887 
to $26,000,000 in 1897. But Italy was not 
idle meanwhile. Her customs taxes were 
levelled at the enemy, and reduced the 
value of French goods sold in Italy from 
$65,000,000 in 1887 to $32,000,000 in 1897. 
What could be a more perfect demon- 
stration? How could silly legislation 
and bad policy be writ larger? Yet it 
has taken eight years of persistent nego- 
tiation, as the ex-Ambassador to Rome, 
M. Billot, shows in the Revue des Deus 
Mondes, to bring either nation to its 
senses, and to end this unnatural com- 
mercial struggle, as it now has been 
happily ended. In tariff wars, like 
others, the difficult thing is, not to be- 
gin, but to stop. 
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WHAT IF THE TREATY IS NOT RATI- 
FIED? 

The consequences of the failure of the 
Senate to ratify the treaty would un- 
doubtedly be unpleasant. The first and 
most serious would be the increased 
difficulty and expense of ‘getting dele- 
gates” at the convention for the revered 
McKinley, and the consequent revelation 
to mankind of our ingratitude to one 
of our greatest men. It would be like 
a failure to reélect Abraham Lincoln 
in 1864. But there would be something 
which his nobles would feel even more 
acutely than this—that is, the failure of 
a tremendous money-making scheme for 
which they are now all ready. Distance 
from home, a fertile soil, a subject popu- 
lation, strong military and naval sup- 
port, complete power over taxation, and 
yreat sympathy in the Executive man- 
sion and in the War Department—all 
are there. To miss them is to miss the 
finest chance ever offered to speculators 
in America. These are consequences 
not openly spoken of. 

The consequences which are spoken 
vt and dwelt upon are, the loss of the 
national dignity, the renewal of the war, 
the awful anarchy that would ensue in 
the Philippines, and the failure of any 
real “expansion.” Two months ago we 
all thought we had expansion, at least, 
by the tail; we now find it is in danger. 
We ask ourselves, Can we bear it? Can 
we dispense, at this time, with the in- 
numerable blessings which many local 
prophets have assured us would flow 
from expansion? Frankly, in our opi- 
nion, we shall find it hard. We find it 
hard already to wait for the report of 
the President’s commission, which we 
shall probably now have to do. The 
conduct of the natives in compelling our 
revered ruler to send out a commission, 
instead of submitting themselves at once 
to that proclamation, will meet with no 
apology from us. We have always been 
on the side of authority, and we shall 
so continue. A greater set of rascals 
we have not often heard of, except 
George Washington, who defied several 
similar proclamations in a most unseem- 
ly manner. Let us say, en passant, that 
the way this old fossil has been puffed 
and belauded strikes us as very silly. 
It was, of course, easy enough to preach 
peace and isolation to us when we 
were 80 small a people that we could 
not rob or bully any one; but the 
“cheek” of preaching peace and honesty 
to a nation of 70,000,000, which can rob 
and bully anybody it pleases, as some 
of the anti-annexationists are doing, 
strikes us as colossal. 

Now let us examine the dangers to 
expansion seriously. Of the dangers to 
the McKinley delegates we say nothing 

that is too serious a subject for us to 
meddle with. But what about our hav- 
ing to begin the war again if the treaty 
be not ratified? We were sorry to see 


as sensible a man as Senator Gray lend- 


, 








ing his countenance to so fantastic a 
supposition. In the first place, Spain is 
used to remaining at war for indefinite 
periods, on paper. She was for many 
years at war, on paper, with her South 
American dominions before she made 





a treaty of peace with them, after she | 
| they have been distinctly told by our 
excellent President, more than once, that 
two parties, so that both we and the | 


had stopped fighting. Then who would 
bring on the war? Every war needs 


Spaniards should have to fight. What 
would the Spaniards fight with? They 
have no longer any navy, and their army 
is now beyond the sea and in a very di- 
lapidated condition. They have no ships 
to carry it to fight us either here or in 
Asia. We, on the contrary, have both 
an army and a navy, but we are without 
something just as importaht—something 
to fight about. We have got Cuba and 
Porto Rico without question or dispute. 


| on them than they inflict on us. 


No one is meddling with us in either | 
island, and we know of no one who de- | 


sires to do so. 
not fight us in the Philippines, for the 
same reason for which she will not fight 
us in Cuba and Porto Rico—want of 
ships, men, guns, ammunition, and 
money. So with whom is the fight to 
be, and what is it to be about? 
only way to bring it on is to invade 
Spain, when the Spaniards would prob- 
ably defend their homes; but there are 
no “glory-crowned heights” in Spain, 
as the elder Napoleon proved to his 
cost. 


The “loss of dignity” is next to be 
considered. To this also we are used. 
Gen. Grant was seized with the same de- 
sire for ‘‘subject population” as the re- 
vered McKinley, and, like the revered 
McKinley, he sent out the gifted Bab- 
cock to negotiate a treaty for the acqui- 
sition of the island of San Domingo, and 
he contracted for it. But the Senate 
refused to ratify the treaty. All the 
friends of the Administration said we 
had “lost our dignity,” but the country 
decided to go without dignity for a few 
years until we had accumulated a fresh 
stock, and all was soon quiet again. 


It is not for the likes of us to 
advise the Senate what to do with the 
treaty, but we are able to assure them 
solemnly that a renewal of the war is not 
one of the consequences that will follow 
their refusal to ratify it. Nothing will 
happen if they refuse. We may have to 
continue a war with the Filipinos, but 
we shall probably have to do that any- 
how. And should we not have a nice 
war in Asia? Think how many wars 
with subject races the British have had. 
They had one only last winter in In- 
dia, and we have not had one since our 
last war with the Western Indians. Is it 
not high time to make a “subject race” 
or two feel the valor of our young men? 
It seems to us it is. So the thing now is 
to hurry on a good war with the Fili- 
pinos. 


The impudence of the rascals in 
claiming independence when their skin 






Spain cannot and will | 


is brown as copper pan, strikes us, as it 
does, doubtless, most true-hearted Ame- 
ricans, as the height of brass. As usual. 
too, there are certain black-hearted vil- 
lains at work among us encouraging 
them in their resistance by advising the 
Senate not to ratify the treaty, when 


it is a good treaty. Many of them 
are probably encouraged by the example 
set in the San Domingo affair, but they 
forget that there was no war accom- 
paniment to that. As Senator Teller 
said the other day, if American blood be 
shed by these rascals in resisting the 
great McKinley, everything will be for- 
gotten except the sacred duty of slaugh- 
tering more Filipinos than they slaugh- 
ter of us, and of inflicting more misery 
Then 
we must remember that for fully a cen- 
tury certain unutterable traitors have 
been constantly at work, trying by some 
scheme to prevent the other party in 
American politics from winning an elec- 
tion, and, our word for it, they are at it 
still. The dogs little know that the eyes 


| of the other party are on them, and that 


The | 





they may be locked up for treason any 
day. 





MORE TANNERISM. 


The country was startled or shocked, 
two or three months ago, by the pro- 
posal of Gov. Tanner of Illinois to make 
laws himself for the State, and execute 
them in advance of the meeting of the 
Legislature, which he proceeded to do 
by prohibiting the entrance of certain 
colored citizens into the State in search 
of work, and threatening them with 
death in case of disobedience. The doc- 
trine as laid down by himself was as 
follows: 

“It sometimes becomes necessary for an 
executive to enforce the law in advance of its 
enactment. Public sentiment crystallizes 
into law. I am thoroughly satisfied that the 
public sentiment of the good, patriotic citi- 
zens of our State is overwhelmingly opposed 
to this system; that if the operators import 
this labor they do it at their peril, and re- 


ceive no aid from this State while I am Gov- 
ernor.”’ 


The fact that but few of the news- 
papers and no public man, not even the 
President, took any notice of it, did not, 
in our minds, in any degree diminish 
the importance of the occurrence. On 
the contrary, it increased it. A distin- 
guished English jurist who happened to 
be in the country at that time and 
thought the matter astounding, ran 
about, with somewhat diverting dili- 
gence, in search of explanations of this 
disregard of the Constitution, but never 
got any, and, we presume, is pondering 
over the matter to this day. 

As we expected, Tanner’s action has 
been full of suggestion to the party 
who wish to rule without constitutional 
restrictions. The second article of the 
Constitution says, defining the Presi- 
dent’s powers: ‘‘He shall have power, 
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hy and with the advice and consent of | The state papers of European monarchs 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided tiwo- | between 1820 and 1860 are full of demon- 


thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
Nothing can be plainer than this provi- 
sion. It has been acted on without 
question for 110 years. It has been ex- 
plained and expounded by a large num- 
ber of publicists, native and foreign. We 
have never heard of any hostile or 
doubtful comment on it, at home or 
abroad. It has exactly the same force 
and authority as any other provision of 
the organic law. The President has no 
more right to disregard it than to de- 
clare himself entitled to a second term, 
Spanish-American fashion, without an 
election. Nevertheless, our good Wil- 
liam McKinley began to disregard it, 
without the least hesitation, on the 21st 


strations of the folly and inexpediency 


| of granting constitutions to turbulent 


_ dent doubts on royal wisdom. Our own | 


peoples, on the very ground now put for- 
ward by one of the McKinley noblemen. 
The King of Prussia, the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of Naples, all with- 
drew constitutions after having once 
granted them, on the express ground that 
they caused delay and confusion in exe- 
cutive action, besides throwing impu- 


William knew perfectly well when he 
took office that he took it as the creature 
of a constitution over 100 years old. He 
knew when he went to war with Spain 


| that the war would end in peace, he 


of December last, by his proclamation to | 


the Filipinos. To these ignorant people 
he made the following extraordinary 
announcement: 


“With the signature of the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Spain, by their 
respective plenipotentiaries, at Paris, on the 
10th inst., and as the result of the victories 
of American arms, the future control, dispo- 


knew that the Senate would have to 
share in making the peace, and he knew 


| the manners and customs of the Senate. 


sition, and government of the Philippine Isl- | 


ands are ceded to the United States. In ful- 
filment of the rights of sovereignty thus ac- 
quired and the responsible obligations of gov- 
ernment thus assumed, the actual occupation 
and administration of the entire group of the 
Philippine Islands becomes immediately ne- 
cessary, and the military government here- 
tofore maintained by the Wnited States in 


More important still, he must have felt, 
when Dewey's victory, joined with the 
suggestions of Satan, tempted him into 
converting a war of humanity into a 
war of conquest, and issuing Windisch- 
gratz proclamations to a people fighting 
for their liberty, that there was much 
danger that both the Senate and the 
public might take a good while to make 
up their minds before entering on this 
new role, or that at all events he would 


| have to submit to the law to which he 


the city, harbor, and bay of Manila is to be | 


extended with all possible dispatch to the 
whole of the ceded territory.” 


There was in this statement hardly 


sioners appointed by the President no 
more made a treaty than the resolution 
of a nominating convention. The “future 
control, disposition, and government of 
the Philippine Islands” were not there- 
by “ceded” by Spain to the United States 
any more than they would have been 
“ceded” by a contract for “spot cash” 


owed his own political existence. But a 
more excellent way is evidently stealing 
into the heads of the lawless gang’ who 


| surround him. Persigny and St. Arnaud 
one word of truth. The signature of the | 


draft of a treaty of peace by Commis- 


were not more fertile and daring in ex- 
pedients. Listen to this delightful Tan- 


ner suggestion from one of the great | 


men who negotiated the treaty, produced 
in his Tribune on January 25: 


“Under these circumstances, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that a vote twelve days hence | 


has been ordered, it may be necessary to 


| consider whether the hands of the Adminis- 
| tration are really and necessarily tied up by 


with Mark Hanna. The whole prociama- 
tion was not simply unconstitutional, it | 


was what is called “bogus”’—that is, it | 
was an attempt to impose on ignorant | 


or helpless people. 

As there was little or no _ protest 
against this bold usurpation of power, 
we felt sure it would not long lie fruit- 
less. Sure enough, it is being promptly 
followed up. The people who have been 
sure that expansion would do no injury 
to our own institutiéns, have not been 
kept waiting very long to see lawless- 


the delays of the Senate. Spain having 


thrown up her hands, the United States is | 


morally responsible for the protection of 
life and property in the archipelago. Can 


it be morally justified in standing much | 


longer on a technicality about the actual 
ratification of a treaty to which both nations 


are committed, with the certainty that this | 


delay increases tenfold the inevitable de- 


| struction of both?’’ 


ness “expand” in every direction. The 
Constitution was undoubtedly intended 


for civilized human use, and the re- 


quirement that the Senate shall advise | 


and consent therefore means that, with 
a view to advice and consent, it shall 
deliberate and take its own time. It is 
to decide, without help or interference, 
when the time to advise and consent, or 
to refuse to do so, has come. But to 
lovers of arbitrary power this is an 


Not a bit, your Highness. We would 
go right ahead and execute whatever 


treaty we thought best, both for the | 


Filipinos and the Americans. This tire- 
some deliberation of legislators has last- 
ed long enough. 


THE NEXT STEP. 
Does it not seem as if it were time for 
somebody who is interested in this ex- 
pansion business, to do something be- 


sides discuss the powers of the Su- 
preme Court, of Congress, and of the 


President, and the vigor of the Consti- | 


tution,and the behavior of Jefferson? To 


| this there seems to be no end. Every- 


exceedingly inconvenient arrangement. 
| of Congress. The country is literally 


All military men like prompt ac- 


body is taking a hand in it, in and out | 


tion and fret under legislative delays. | swarming with people who happen to | to take their places when they drop off, 


know how short-sighted Washington 
was, and how antiquated his opinions 
have become, and how well it will be to 
stop minding the Farewell Address. In 
fact, it looks at times as if the whole co 
lonial question were about to be turned 
into one of those debauches of constitu 

tional interpretation in which it was so 
common to indulge in the old days of the 
anti-slavery agitation, and which are so 
apt to occur at monthly meetings of 
clubs. It sometimes seems as if the ex 

pansion movement were about to fade 
into a piece of constitutional construc 

tion, leaving the great McKinley in pos 
session of the fleld and Dewey of Manila 
harbor. We learn through a morning 
paper that a nephew of the Admiral, who 
lives up the Hudson River, is in favor of 
the annexation of the Philippines, and 
that the whole Dewey family are of the 
same mind. Surely this ought to settle 
the matter. Why go on arguing? 

But we used to hear last summer 
when the expansion movement first be- 
gan, that we would promptly organize a 
colonial civil service for the administra 
tion of these new possessions, on the 
model of that of Great Britain. Those 
who feared that the result of these an 
nexations would be simply a descent of 
our old political class on the islands, 
were for a time in a pitiable position 
and kept out of sight as well as their 
private business would permit. The old 
régime was to pass away promptly, and a 
new order was to arise in a conquering 
notion. Did you doubt it? Had you not 
seen the readiness with which our 
wealthiest young men rushed to the 
| war? Could you question that on the 
| return of peace the same young men 
would engage vigorously in organizing 
colonial services, and supplying the un- 
happy islanders with a pure, lofty, and 
skilful administration? 


It may be said that there is no use in 
doing anything about this until the 
treaty is ratified; but, as we have been 
| given to understand, we are certain, 
treaty or no treaty, to “keep what we 
| have got”’—that is, to do what we have 
undertaken to do. We are going to keep 
the islands, no matter what anybody 
says, and should rather like on the whole 
to have somebody question our right 
or ability to do so. Consequently, the 
signing of the treaty or its ratification 
really makes no difference. We are 
| bound to prepare a system of govern- 
ment for the islands, especially for the 
Philippines, which, we are told, we are 
to keep as a conquest. Now this can- 
not be done in a day. It will take 
| months or years to get such a system 
organized. We cannot begin to prepare 
| it too soon. We cannot govern and edu- 


few military officers, however good they 
| may be, whose experience is limited and 
whose health is made precarious by the 
| climate. Have we anybody to-day ready 


eate and civilize indefinitely through a. 
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except the old heelers who had or con- 
trolled votes in the last nominating con- 
vention? Absolutely nobody; when va- | 


cancies begin to occur in Cuba or Porto 
Rico or the Philippines, it looks, at pre- 
sent, as if the good and wise McKinley 
would fill them promptly by old heelers 
such as the Consul-General whom he 
sent the other day to Singapore, and of 
whom there is an unlimited supply now 
awaiting his orders. 

War is an exciting pastime for young 
people. It sets all the maidens weeping 
for joy and excitement, and makes the 
young men drunk with martial ardor, 
but it does not prepare for the dry 
drudgery and details of a government 
service. Conquering is great fun, but 
administering in any way except the 
Spanish way is tiresome in the extreme. 
Who would not sooner discuss the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress or of 
the President, or the extent of the “war 
power,” than draw up rules for a civil 
service? 

The result is that, eagerly as our young 
men rushed to the war, we hear of no- 
body who says a word now about the 
organized colonial government. Millions 
to-day “refuse to despair of their coun- 
try’; tens of millions feel that ‘‘all will 
come out right in the end’; but we do 
not hear of a single patriot buckling 
down to the work of providing any bet- 
ter system than that of the Spaniards, 
for the rule of our subject races. We 
could not give a better idea of what that 
rule must be, if it is to do us any credit, 
and of the kind of men who must car- 
ry it on, than a description of the du- 
ties of one of the British Commissioners 
in British India, where the climate, the 
population, and the degree of civiliza- 
tion are very similar to those of the Phi- 
lippines. ‘They are exactly the kind of 
duties which the agents of our authori- 
ty in those islands will have to perform 
if we are to do any civilizing or any edu- 
cating, or, in fact, do anything but “keep 
what we have got.” Is the conquering 
Griggs, who “assumed responsibility” so 
readily, doing anything about this mat- 
ter? Here is the official account of the 
work a district commissioner in India 
has to do, and, inferentially, of the kind 
of man he is to be: 


“Alike in regulation and in non-regulation 
territory, the unit of administration is the 
district—a word of very definite meaning in 
official phraseology. The district officer, 
whether known as colector-magistrate, or as 
deputy commissioner, is the responsible head 
of his jurisdiction. Upon his energy and per- 
sonal character depends ultimately the ef- 
ficiency of our Indian government. His ova 
special duties are so numerous and s0 va- 
rious as to bewilder the outsider; and the 
work of his subordinates, European and na- 
tive, largely depends upon the stimulus of his 
personal example. As the name of collector- 
magistrate implies, his main functions are 
two-fold. He is a fiscal officer, charged with 
the collection of the revenue from the land 
and other sources; he is also a civil and 
criminal judge, both of first instance and | 
in appeal. But his title by no means exhausts | 
his multifarious duties. He does in his | 
smaller local sphere all that the Home Sec- | 
retary superintends in England, and a great | 
deal more; for he js the representative of a | 





paternal, and not of a constitutional, govern- 
ment. Police, jails, education, municipali- 
ties, roads, sanitation, dispensaries, the local 
taxation, and the imperial revenues of his 


| district, are to him matters of daily concern. 


He is expected to make himself acquainted 
with every phase of the social life of the 
natives, and with each natural aspect of the 
country. He should be a lawyer, an ac- 
countant, a surveyor, and a ready writer of 
state papers. He ought also to possess no 
mean knowledge of agriculture, political 
economy, and engineering.” 








MADE IN SPAIN. 


Considering our cultivated dislike of 
foreign-made goods, and especially just 
now our contempt for all things Spanish, 
we are importing a surprising amount of 
political ideas from Spain at present. 
To say nothing of our sudden fondness 
for militarism just as Spain is finding 
it a burden too grievous to be borne; 
waiving the question whether we are, 
not in a fair way to pay Spanish me- 
thods of colonization the sincere com- 
pliment of imitating them; we beg to 
ask if the debates and proposals in Con- 
gress do not show a marked tendency 
to Hispanicize our institutions. 

We refer especially to the readiness 
displayed in Washington to evade or sus- 
pend Constitutional guarantees, and to 
load upon the Executive duties and re- 
sponsibilities not his by Constitutional 
provision. Spain is the true home of 
this ~vay of treating a constitution like 
a nose of wax, and of exalting the exe- 
cutive power. It is “rancidly” Spanish, 
as the Spanish phrase is. No country 
can boast of a finer line of constitutions 
than Spain. There is the Constitution 
of 1812, another one of 1833, another 
of 1845, and so on. They are all beau- 
tiful pieces of work. The division of 
governmental powers, the rights and 
guarantees of the citizen—all are there. 
But the trouble has been that if any 
constitutional provision ever got in the 
way of a dictator or prime minister, it 


had to go. Out came a “royal decree” 
urging a “reason of state” or a 
“case of necessity,” and lo! the in- 


violable Constitution was violated, the 
indefeasible liberties of the Spaniard 
suspended. We have seen the process il- 
lustrated again and again during the 
past few years. CAénovas and Sagasta 
vied with each other in snapping their 
fingers at Cortes and Constitution and 
doing the most unheard-of things by 
“royal decree.” At this very moment 
the government of Spain is being carried 
on by a delegation of practically absolute 
power. The poor Constitution is lost in 
the shuffle. 

Ever more conspicuously has this po- 
litical habit been displayed in Spanish 
America. The case has been more glar- 
ing there because all the Spanish-Ame- 
rican constitutions are notoriously mo- 
delled on our own. The severe division 
of legislative from executive, and these 
from judicial, powers; the familiar 
“checks and balances”; the strict limi- 
tations imposed upon the President— 


,Constitution.” 









the Spanish-Americans have them all. 
But having also Spanish political in- 
stincts in their blood, they make ducks 
and drakes of. their written constitu- 
tions. A convenient method of reducing 
the Constitution to waste paper has been 
displayed again and again in Mexico. We 
speak of President Diaz as if he were an 
absolute ruler, and so he is; but the 
Mexican Constitution limits his powers 
very much as ours does the powers of 
our President. And the Mexicans ap- 
pear to be as devoted to their Constitu- 
tion as we are to ours. Officials address 
each other as “citizen” (ciudadano), and 
always append to their public letters, as 
a kind of pious whoop, “Liberty in the 
But all that does not 
hinder them from driving right through 
the sacred document—worse than with 
the proverbial coach and four, they go 
through it with a diligence and twelve 
mules. Bill after bill has been passed 
by the Mexican Congress, in the years 
during which Don Porfirio has been 
building up his autocratic government, 
of which the general tenor is about as 
follows: 

“Section 1. All powers devolved by the 
Constitution upon Congress are hereby and 
till further notice conferred upon the Pre- 
sident of the Republic. 

“Section 2. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately. Liberty in the Constitution.” 

How far the American Congress is now 
treading, or preparing to tread, in the 
footsteps of the Spanish Cortes and the 
Mexican Congress, every attentive read- 
er of its proceedings can judge for him- 
self. The “discretion” of the President, 
the “wisdom” of the Executive, these 
are now the great watchwords of de- 
bate. It may be said that this is all a 
part of the “war power,” and so it is; 
but the war is over and yet the power 
remains. Is it under the “war power” 
that the Senate shirks passing a Nica- 
ragua Canal bill and “authorizes and 
directs” the President to see that the 
job is properly done? Is it a military 
operation to govern Hawaii, as it is pro- 
posed to, largely by executive order? 
Is it because we are or have been in 
a state of war that the President is to 
be given power to say what ships and 
what lines shall have subsidies? If all 
this is not heading straight towards the 
Mexicanization of our government, then 
sign-posts are erected in vain. 

Do we then dare to say that the good 
William McKinley is a wicked usurper? 
Would we compare him with Espartero 
or Marshal Prim or Gen. Diaz? Far 
from it, and that is the worst of it all. 
As usurper he would be a ridiculous 
figure. No one who so assiduously 
holds his ear to the ground to hear 
what the back-country districts are say- 
ing, can ever be a successful man on 
horseback. The very children would 
laugh at his pasteboard helmet and tin 
spurs and sword of lath. The hardest 
thing to be said is not that he is a dic- 
tator, but a dictatee; not a usurper, but 
a tool. Tq @ really strong President the 
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party leaders and political speculators 
would not venture to give such extra- 
ordinary powers. They give them be- 
cause they know he will exercise them 
as they direct. They find it a wearisome 


task to get Congress to assent to their | 
| before the nomination was made. This | 


schemes, and so they take the short cut 
of getting Congress to put everything 
in the President’s hands. This button 
pressed, they do the rest. Thus it is 
that our Constitution is subverted and 
our institutions Hispanicized, not in the 
interest of personal rule by one strong 
will, but in the interest of a group, of a 
vulgar oligarchy, who make the Presi- 
dent their stalking-horse. The result 


is what a Spanish statesman once called | 


a “bastard system’’—neither the direct- 
ness and force of absolute rule, nor the 
free play of a constitutional regimen, 
but a crass and feeble imitation of arbi- 
trary power without either the dignity 
or the efficiency of a frankly monarchi- 
cal government. 








A GLIMPSE INSIDE. 


We have many times pointed out that 
the text-books on government which are 
in use in our schools and colleges are 
grossly defective in that they relate en- 
tirely to a form of government which 
has ceased to exist among us. The me- 
thods which they explain, in regard to 
nominations, to legislative functions, 
and to the general business of govern- 
ment, are all out of date in all our large 
cities and in a great many of our States. 
We have done away with all that, and 
have substituted a very simple system ot 
autocratic rule by a single man—the 
boss who carries on the government 
through his machine. Sometimes one 
boss does this, sometimes another. When 
one gets in a tight place, the other helps 
him out, as when Boss Platt helped Boss 


Croker to gain possession of the city by | 


running Gen. Tracy as a decoy candi- 
date. 

But while there is a very accurate ge- 
neral impression of the real workings of 
the boss machine, it is only at rare in- 


tervals that we get exact information | 


as to details. We are getting some of 
this now throuh a case which is in 
progress before Justice Fursman in the 


Supreme Court. A member of the cele- | 
brated machine family, Hess, is suing | 
a member of another and scarcely less | °®4 siven him $5,000.” 
celebrated machine family, Einstein, for 


libel in making some unpleasant charges 


against him as a candidate for Congress 
a few years ago. In support of his 


charges, Einstein is relating his own ex- | 


perience, and is fortifying it with that 
of some of the ablest Republican ma- 
chinists we have, and together they are 


giving testimony which is of the highest | 


educational value. It appears from the 
testimony of three of these experts that 


it is the regular practice to refuse to | 


nominate a candidate for office until he 
has first given satisfactory assurance of 








| gets the nomination. 


his ability to “put up” a handsome sum 
for expenses. The sum demanded in the | 


| case of Hess ranges from $2,500 to $5,000. | 
| The experts appear to have had doubts 


of the good faith of Hess, for they in- 
sisted upon having the cash in hand | 


is a method of procedure in our nomi- 


nating system which is not even referred 


to in our current text-books on govern- 
ment, but see how exact and scientific 
it is! No cash, no nomination. 

The witness who explains this method 
most lucidly is the defendant Binstein | 
himself. He testifies that he had doubts 


of Hess in various ways—first, doubts | 
as to his party loyalty, Hess having been | 


first a Republican, then a Democrat, then 
a Republican again; second, doubts as 


to his eligibility, since he believed Hess | 


to be a resident of New Jersey; third, 
doubts as to his fitness, since Hess “had 
been mixed up in !'obbying to prevent 
importers from paying the duties that 
they ought to pay under the law,” and 





it was suspected that he wished to get 
into Congress to continue this kind of 
service. These objections were laid be-° 
fore Mr Lauterbach, who at the time 
was the executive head of the Republi- 
can machine. Now see how easily Lau- 
terbach disposed of them. We quote from 
the court testimony: 


“Q. What did Mr. Lauterbach say in an- 
swer to that? A. He said it was awful hard 
to get a decent candidate to run on their 
side in that district, and that he was de- 
pending on Scannell to elect him [Hess], and 
that Hess had given him $5,000. 

“Q. Please state your reasons for objecting 
to Mr. Hess’s nomination. A. First, that 
he had bought the nomination away from 
Luther Little, to whom it had been promised 
by Mr. Platt. That was one reason. The 
other reason was that he was a Democrat 
masquerading as a Republican. There were 
several other reasons that I am nat allow- 
ed to state. ’ 

“Q. Did the suggestion that he was to be 
elected through the help of Scannell have 
anything to do with it? A. I thought it was 
a disgraceful way of being elected. 

“Q. Did you know who Scannell was? A. 


I knew he was a Democrat and a Tammany | 
| practice; but if he is going to train bis ear 


Hall man. 

“Q. Did you know that Scannell had at one 
time been tried for murder in this city? 
A. Yes. 

“Q. Did you have any conversation with 


campaign? A. Mr. Lauterbach told me that 
the county committee had got tired of put- 
ting up impecunious candidates, and I am 
pretty certain he gave me that as the reason 
for not putting up Luther Little—that he 


| could not pay his campaign expenses. 
“Q. Did Mr. Lauterbach tell you that Hess | 


had put up money? A. He told me that he 


shell. The man who can put up the cash 
“You cannot run a 
machine on wind,” is the usual formula, 
but Lauterbach, being a man of more 


than the usual machine erudition, puts 


| it more elegantly: “I am tired of putting 


up impecunious candidates.” If Luther 


Little had had the money, he would have 
| been as sure of the nomination as Hess, | 
but even the Old Man’s promise was not 
sufficient without the cash. The aid of 
| Seannell of Tammany Hall is not un- 
usual in matters of this kind. You wil! 





| guage. 


' to the reading of his own verses. 
Mr. Lauterbach about the expenses of the | 


| rhymi dicti les, 
There is the whole system in a nut- | 2" ™* | Seuousres 


remember that in the critical days of 
1896, when Cornelius Bliss and other 
good Republicans were assailing the ma- 
chine as such a disreputable band of 
political rascals, led by a boss who was 
so bad that “self-respecting men could 
not be allied with him even for a good 
purpose,” it was shown that the 
and Lauterbach had saved the machine 
from destruction through the aid of 
Tammany men in the primaries. It is 
a part of the system and must be set 
forth in all future text-books. Scannell, 
who took the stand after Einstein, de- 
nied all personal knowledge of Lauter 
bach, or of this or similar transactions, 
swearing that he had no relations with 
Republican machinists, merely knowing 
Lauterbach well enough to say “How 
do you do?” to him three or four times 
in his life. This also part 

system. Croker and Platt never 
might not recognize each other if they 
did, yet they “get together” easily and 
work harmoniously in a “deal” when ox 

casion requires. 

The trial in which these revelations 
have been made is still in 
Hess himself has taken the stand, and 
it is much to be hoped that he will give 
us the whole story, for, taken all in 
all, the Hess experts, including Jake of 
the Police Board, are the best examples 
we have of what can be done with ma 
chine executive government when it gets 
into the hands of really first-rate ability 


boss 


is of tne 


meet, 


progress 


LICENSE IN ENGLISH RHYME—Ii 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
December 30, 1598 

Thus far, then, we are ied to the conclu- 
sion that the attempt to set up the rule in 
English that “no rhyme but a perfect rhyme 
is ever worth a poet's while’ is both im- 
practical and without historical warrant. It 
is impractical from the very nature of lan- 
Doubtless a poet could, with suffi- 
cient painstaking, be consistent in his own 


to demand absolute perfection of rhyme, he 
will soon be reduced, for unalloyed pleasure, 
It is with- 
because few poeis 


out histerical warrant, 


| seem to have regarded exactness of rhyme 


as a desirable ideal, and scarcely one since 
Chaucer has come measurably near to con- 
sistency in practice. This license of ‘allow- 
able rhymes”’ regarded as a departure from 
some definite rule has been mostly a fic- 
tion of writers on poetics and makers of 
from King James 
down. It is the system-makers, carried 
away by their passion for reducing every- 
thing to uniformity, who have tried to dic- 
tate to the poets, whose verses, to be sure, 
if they observed uniformity, would have 


| inestimable value as a criterion of old pro- 


nunciation to philologists a thousand years 
hence. We may not convert the system- 
makers; men who, like Dr. Guest, talk sol- 
emnly of this or that poet's “sinning,” and 
declare that “the blunders of no writer, 
however eminent, should weigh with us as 
authority,” are scarely open to conversion. 
But the question may be safely left with 
the lay reader: Shall we take Spenser and 
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Milton an@ Shelleyand Browning and Tenny- 
son and Poe as our authorities, or George 


Puttenham and Dr. Guest and Prof. Mat- | 


thews? 

The most important consideration—the xs- 
thetic value of ‘“imperfect’’ rhymes — re- 
mains. It might seem to be already set- 
tled. When a prosodist in search of ‘‘pure 
rhymes” is forced to point to “the learned 
Sir William Jones,”’ the heretical doubt is 
suggested whether a pure rhymer be a dis- 
penser of unadulterated esthetic delights. 
If Poe and Tennyson liked the echo of 
floods and woods, of unholy and melancholy, 
I take it that the sooner I can cultivate a 
similar liking, the better for me. It is idle 
to say that the poets have not employed 
such rhymes with full approval. It may 
be admitted that the most musical poets 
have sometimes, in straits, written rhymes 
which they would not commend for imita- 
tion. But that will not account for the 
numberless recurrences of certain imperfect 
rhymes. It may be admitted, too, that cer- 
tain rhymes, once good, have now and then, 
after a change of pronunciation, continued 
to lead a conventional existence for a time 
on the supposed suffrage of earlier poets. 
But that will not account for the steady 
growth in favor of certain rhymes, nor for 
the continuation of some to the exclusion 
of others. If blood and mood and have and 
grave live on, why have take and speak, de- 





sert and heart, find and joined, also at cer- | 


tain times or in certain localities perfect 
rhymes, been abandoned? There is but one 
answer: certain dissonances have approved 


themselves to the poet’s ear, while others | 


have not. 

Imperfect rhymes may be 
musical. There is a degree of positive plea- 
sure in all rhymes. Many of the happiest 
effects of both poetry and prose are due to 
the conscious or subconscious presence of 
subtle rhymes. Take this passage from 
Swinburne's “Triumph of Time’’: 


The low downs lean to the sea, the stream, 

One loose, thin, pulseless, tremulous vein, 
Rapid and vivid and dumb as a dream, 

Works downward, sick of the sua and the rain. 


A susceptible ear must find a keen de- 
light in the delicate rhyme of downs and 
lean, sea and stream, loose and _ pulseless, 
rapid and vivid, dumb and dream. Why then 
must end-rhymes have always a certain ful- 
ness in order to yield pleasure? 

Indeed, a most serious objection to the 
requirement would lie in its sweeping uni- 
formity, its levelling tendency. Variety in 
poetry, as in all things, means life, and mo- 
notony means death. A slight divergence 
or disagreement of vowel-color in a rhyme 
may give it a new zest. Even granting that 
such a divergence constituted a_ positive 
discord, the poet might still defend his use 
of it as comparable to the musician’s in- 
troduction of discord for the sake of height- 
ening the effect of the perfect harmony to 
come, The spirit of English poetry, except in 
its most barren, rule-bound periods, has led 
it to seek variety. The terrible monotony 
of the metres and coupled rhymes of Pope's 
day is a standing warning. Inversion of 
feet, substitution, slurring, have been em- 
ployed by masters of rhythm from Marlowe 
and Milton to Rossetti and Swinburne. And 
these same poets have avoided monotony of 
rhyme as they have avoided monotony of 
rhythm. Almost totally discarding identical 
rhyme to begin with, which renders French 
and Italian poetry so often distasteful to 
English ears, they have ended by frankly re- 











' be will end on the gallows. 
in themselves | 


cognizing the principle of approximate as- 
sonantal or consonantal rhyme, with a fre- 
quent felicity of effect that justifies the 
liberty. 

Of course we must recognize degrees and 
observe due bounds in our license. Reason 
in all things, says the old proverb. Mr. 
Brander Matthews, in the article cited 
above, failing to remember that he himself 
had been willing to admit such slight im- 
perfection as Devon and Heaven, is disposed 
to argue that our rule must be hard and 
fast because the admission of one imper- 
fection will lead to others, and there is no 
stopping this side of hear and wood-pecker, 
Pleiades and slides. We may dismiss the ar 
gument with the smile it was intended to 
provoke. It is of a piece with his argu- 
ment against eye-rhymes as forcing our ac- 
ceptance of clean and ocean, plague and ague. 
Such absurd extensiors were never con- 
templated. Mr. Matthews refuses to dis- 
tinguish between degrees, and intimates that 
a miss is as good as a mile. But we know 
better; and even those who fee] these things 
to be imperfections forced upon poets by 
the paucity of our rhymes, might well over- 
look them rather than cool the ardor or 
check the onward rush of a Shelley in the 
fever of composition. Your inelastic man 
is likely to be most uncomfortable, in ethics 
as in poetics, whether he be a preacher who 


| insists that to steal a cooky is as bad as to 


rob a bank, or a school-teacher who does 
not know when it is politic to wink at the 
peccadilloes of a mischievous charge. The 
mischievous charge may be allowed to tit- 
ter now and then without any certainty that 
Because I rhyme 
come with home, and river with ever, is no 
reason why I shall some day find music in 
the wedding of Mamelukes and parallaz, 
What bounds shall we set to the license? 
It is difficult to say. There seems to be no 
reason for setting definite bounds. The mat- 
ter may be safely left to take care of itself. 
There is a system of checks and balances at 
work in the realm of art as in the realm 
of nature. The poet must find the golden 
mean between rule and license, and by his 
success in that we measure his artistic tri- 
umph. Tastes will, of course, differ greatly, 
and while it seems worth while to add here 
in conclusion a somewhat definite demarca- 
tion of the bounds of the license, it must be 


| regarded as an observed demarcation and in 


ro sense a prescribed one. If personal pre- 
ference creeps in, it is offered onlv for 
what it is worth. 


Cases of extremely imperfect rhymes, like 
the forced double and triple rhymes of By- 
ron’s “Don Juan” (appendia, index; laureate, 
Tory at, are ye at) or Browning’s ‘Pied 
Piper” or ‘Flight of the Duchess” (office, 
trophies; from mice, promise; ins-and-outs, 
thin sand doubts), need not be considered.’y 
They are mainly tours de force, most proper- 
ly used in humorous or grotesque poetry, 
since their chief merit is their difficulty and 
they serve to amuse rather than to please. 
Restricting consideration only to those im- 
perfect rhymes that have been more or less 
freely employed by all poets, we may divide 
them into three classes—rhymes in which 
the consonants are not identical, rhymes in 
which the vowels are not identical, and | 
light rhymes, or rhymes upon a syllable 
having only a light or secondary stress, The\ 
first clase—rhymes in which the consonants 
following the rhyming vowels are not iden- 


» know from, 





tical—are the least common, which may be 


taken as evidence of general disfavor. Per- 
haps there is dislike of having the rhyme 
interrupted after it is begun. Perhaps, too, 
no one will tolerate a wide divergence of 
consonant sounds. Even the nasals, which 
are so close together that every unpractised 
versifier insists on rhyming time and thine, 
are rarely thus linked by poets; Spenser's 
straine, became, and Rossetti’s win, him, be- 
ing quite exceptional. The only different 
consonants commonly mated are voiced and 
voiceless fricatives: s, 2; th, th; and more 
rarely f, v; thus, sees, peace; breathe, wreath ; 
love, enough. Greater licenses are sometimes 
taken in double and triple rhymes, as in 
Spenser’s shepherd, better’d; Shakspere’s 
broken, open; Swinburne’s linger, singer; or 
Mrs. Browning’s Eden, heeding; silence, 
islands; panther, saunter; trident, silent; 
snow-storm; angels, candles. 
Here, however, we are getting into the re- 
gion of mere assonance or mere consonance. 

The second class—rhymes in which only 
the vowel sounds differ—comprises a large 
number of almost universally used rhymes, 
of which love and prove, charm and warm 
may be taken as types. It is certain that 
many ears find these both in themselves sa- 
tisfying rhymes and further welcome as a 
relief from the monotony of regular rhymes. 
That vowel-difference does not constitute so 
marked a departure from exact rhyme as 
consonant-difference seems to be due to the 
fact that all vowel sounds have a similarity 
of utterance, so that any two vowels do in 
a sense rhyme, of which the old alliterative 
practice in regard to vowels is strong evi- 
dence. Further, given two vowels that are 
nearly alike, and follow them up with a 
semi-vocalic 7 or a nasal or any consonant 
whose sound can be prolonged, and you have 
a combination that is musical and satisfy- 
ing. There is more real rhyme in mourn and 
bura than in the more exactly correspond- 
ing but shorter and weaker sip and lip. 
And if the poet considers the effect of vowel- 
gradation, the consequent cadence is often 
more’ beautiful than any exact similarity 
could possibly be. In several lines cited 
above to show the musical effect of subtle 
half-rhymes, there is another exquisite mu- 
sical effect which is to be traced to a feli- 
citous gradation of vowels: AJ i é, owl a— 


Rapid and vivid and ditimb as a dréam 
Works downward, sick of the stin and the rain. 


In like manner the gradation of vowel 
sounds in rhyme-words may be extremely 
euphonious. We must content ourselves with 
two or three examples: 
Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 


Her care is not to part and prove; 
She takes, when harsher moods remit, 
What slender shade of doubt may flit, 
And makes it vassal unto love. 


Outside it must be winter among men; 
For at the gold bars of the gates again 
I heard all night and all the hours of it 
The wind’s wet wings and fingers drip with rain. 


The last example suggests that there is a 
situation in which this imperfect rhyme is 
peculiarly effective—that is, where more 
than two words rhyme; where, there being 
a sufficiency of rhyme already, another per- 
fect rhyme is not called for or might even 
seem excessive. A striking example is Swin- 
burne’s “Faustine,”’ a poem of forty-one 
quatrains, each ending with the word Faus- 
tine. After half a dozen rhyme-words like 
lean, queen, clean, sheen, we welcome a change 
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to thin, kin, sin, etc. Or take another case 
of three rhyme-words: 


From too wuch love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives forever; 

That dead men rise up never; 

That even the weariest ricer 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


The third class is that in which light syl- 
lables rhyme, or are rhymed with fully 
stressed syllables. These too have generally 
approved themselves to poets, who even ven- 
ture upon a slight wrenching of accents to se- | 
cure this kind of rhyme, as in sing, tha’nks- 
givi’ng; her, ha’rp-playe’r. But there are | 
limitations. In the matter of wrenching ac- | 
cents, we scarcely find givi’ng, flowe’r, | 
though we find tha’nksgivi’ng, su’nflowe’r. 
In the latter case, it is a change of a se- 
condary accent only that is at stake, a 
change which in such compounds is made 
easy by the natural tendency in our lan- | 
guage to avoid two successive stressed syl- 
lables. One may rather like to have a poet 
compel him to pronounce mermaiden me’r- | 
maide’n. So, too, if we can follow Keats | 
and Rossetti and Swinburne in their liking | 
for the rhyme dveell, desirable, we will fol- 
low still more gladly when, by the interpo- 
sition of another light syllable, the rhyme 
is dwell, memorable; sea, amorously; and one 
may very much dislike the rhyme _ sifable, 
memorable. In short, the shifting of second- | 
ary accents is a light matter. 

But apart from this there are still limita- 
tions to the effective use of light rhymes. It 
should be noted first that there are some 
final syllables getting but a secondary stress | 
that are yet so heavy in themselves as 
scarcely to come within the definition of 
light syllables. Such are the final syllables 
of words like Minotaur, widowhood, por- 
traiiure. It would be a pity to deprive poets 
of such rhymes as him, cherubim; sent, 
blandishment. If objection arise at all, it 
must arise in the case of weaker syllables. | 
But some of these are essentially musical. 
The word musical itself, for example, or 
coronal, or festival, pairs easily with fall or 
call, especially if we allow a fuller articula- 
tion to be forced upon the words by such 
rhyming. Not that we should make them 
exact rhymes by pronouncing festiva’l, but 
there can be no harm in giving words a 
‘somewhat fuller sound in poetry for rhyme’s | 
sake than they would ordinarily have. So! 
with final ed; head, tenanted. Of course | 
the poet must not forego the requirements | 


of art; he must see that the word be vital | 
and organic enough to bear the enforcement 
of such pronunciation and of any rhyme at 
all. The pairing of two such words (as fes- 
tival, Bacchanal) is in questionable taste. 
And when the syllables are still weaker, as 
when Tennyson pairs philosophy and Ar- | 
cady, the case becomes worse. Such weak | 
endings are better paired with stressed syl- | 
lables only, and even then, when the end- | 
ings are so weak as the suffixes ness or ly, 

they are very ineffective if they precede the 

word they rhyme with. They do not make 

good rhyme-givers. But when they stand in 

the second place they may be effective, be- | 
cause of the cadence, the dying fall they | 
‘give to the verse. This will be felt still 

more if two full rhyme-words precede. Mark | 
the cadence of such a triplet as this by 

Whittier: 


Ah, cruel fate, that closed to thee, 
Oh sleeper by the northern sea, 
The gates of opportunity. 


| must be an error for ‘‘Black,”’ 


whole subject is a 
the field of esthetics, and not to be treated 
in a positive or dogmatic spirit. The poets 
themselves are the only legislators, and 
while a poet may sometimes give us offence 
by thrusting upon us an ancient rhyme like 
eye, liberty, or a Hudibrastic one like false, 
tails, we must content ourselves with a 
smile rather than a frown. 
ALPHONSO G. NEWCOMER. 


AN AMERICAN IN LONDON IN 1835. 


Sin: When recently engaged in writing the 
life of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, founder 
of the colonies of South Australia and New 
Zealand, the advantage I derived from the 
correspondence of Francis Place, the cele- 
brated political tailor and disciple of Jeremy 
Bentham, induced me to look into some of 
the numerous folio scrap-books, full of cut- 
tings from newspapers and other printed 
matter illustrative of the social condition 


of the people, which he bequeathed to the | 


British Museum. On taking one of them 
down, the paper of which I enclose a tran- 
script fell out. I forward it to you for pub- 
lication if you see fit, hoping that you may 
be as much interested as myself in the noc- 
turnal adventures of an impulsive, good- 
hearted American, too devoid of the his- 
torical sense to admire Westminster Abbey, 
but chivalrous as a Knight of the Round 
Table, and emphatically one of Nature's gen- 
tlemen. His narrative has, moreover, genu- 
ine literary worth from the picture it con- 


| veys of a wet night in London, and the 


glimpse it affords of the condition of the 
London poor. It is exceedingly to be re- 
gretted that all his other notes of a resi- 
dence in England, extending over nine 
months, should have been destroyed by him. 
If as racy and graphic as this estray, they 
would have formed a volume of singular in- 
terest. 


delicate one, lying in | 


RHO 


find, this one of the night of Feby 19th last 
which being in a blue book escaped 


Feb.y 19th 1835. London 
At 7 ok to M. [orning] N. [ews] Office. [344 
Strand.] 

Abercromby elected' maj. 19 votes. Saw 
several conservatives dispirited, petulant, som< 
morose and silent 

I laughed at them—they bore it. To two of 
them I had predicted the result of the ele 
tion. To them I prophesied again (for I had 
twice before deliv’ it) that this session would 
brivg great excitement and give rise to polit 
cal discussions wholly new to the general con 
munity—excitement differing from that of any 


| previous time in having in it far more intel! 


The writer’s name would have been un- 


| known but for Mr. Place’s endorsement on 


the MS., which appears to have been sent 
to him some months after it was written, 


| together with a list of books borrowed and 


returned, and the note I have transcribed for 


publication, which is written on a blank | 
| leaf. I read the name 


Robert Hun- 
nesley Blak, but ‘“‘Robert’’ might be 
‘Roberts,’ ‘‘Moberts,’’ or ‘“‘Shoberts,"’ ‘‘Hun 
nesley’’ might be ‘‘Hannesley,"’ and “Blak” 
or less prob- 
ably ‘Blake.’ It would appear that Dr 
Black must have remained in England for 
some time after February, 1835, but the 
books would probably be returned on the 
eve of his departure. As the State to which 
he belonged is mentioned, it should not be 
impossible to trace him. 

The election of Mr. Abercromby as Speak- 
er, mentioned at the beginning of Dr. Black's 
narrative, was a highly important event, be- 
ing the first test of the strength of parties 
in the new Parliament. 

I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 

R. GARNETT. 

BRITISH Museo, January 9, 1800 





By Dr. Ropert HUNNESLEY BLAK 
from Kentucky 
Some time after his arrival in London. 
Some time since I kept a diary of such mat- 
ters as suited not my intended book on Eng- 
land. Two months ago I made up my mind 


Let it be repeated, in closing, that the to burn them and did so~except, as I now ' 


gence and less passion They thought other 
wise, indeed, laughed at what I said—I laugh 
ed at their blindness. A few months will shew 
which was right—they or I One of them, a 
very young man, connected with the newapaper 
press said—‘The people are mad—there is, I 
really think, more excitement about the ele 
tion of Speaker, 
sage of the Reform bill." I said . you 
yourself furnish proof of what I predict! 

When I got into the street I found it crowd 
ed with people, (where I was being in the 
neighborhood of the Newspaper offices) al 
though it rained very hard and blew harde: 
than on any day since my arrival in England 
in May last. 


than there was about the pas 


As I entered my door in Leicester square 
I found standing under the portico—or stoor 
a female who had stopt there for protectio 
from the rain. My American thought, was to 
ask her in; but that would not do in London 
I spoke to her, and soon perceived from her 
countenance, voice, and language that she wae 
not a pad—but some poor melancholy being. I! 
enquired if she lived far off?—‘in Westminster 


I asked, in tones which I suppose communi 
cated what I felt, if she had a family—a child 
How old?—/four years Is any one with it” 

I do not know, perhaps not. If you will wait 
a moment I will bring out my umbrella, and 
fee you a part at least of y' way home Thank 
you Sir, said the poor woman, in a voice that 


I will swear came from an honest heart. We 
may play false with every thing else, but not 
with the voice—we are too unconscious of ite 
elements and their combinations to play tt 
hypecrite to any perfection with It 

I got my umbrella (which is very large) 
took her arm and saw her home. The wind 
blew so flercely that fit was sometimes impos 
eible to carry the U* etretch'd, and the ra 
fell—or flew rapidly upon the pavement and 
upon all in the streets 

Our way led us through Haymarket past the 
splendid club houses—and by the Palace—like 
Terraces between which stands the monument 
to one of England's greatest rascals.* down 
the steps from this monument into 8t. James's 
Park through which we past Here the gay 
lights dispersed around this beautiful place 

shone like mere dots in the dark and dreary 
expanse over which the wind blew so excesesiv 
ly bard as to make our walking dificult. Few 
persons were passing—the military centries 
were all in their boxes—against one tree, whose 
branches like those of all the trees, whistled 
in the wind, stood an old man in a cloak, and 
before him a young woman whom he was shel 
tering from the wind and rain. We past close 
to them and by the light of a lamp near could 
dietinguish their features. The inclemency of 
the night made them and my companion total 
ly unheedful of each other. We soon left the 
Park surrounded with its magnificent dwellings 
and after a while reached —— Street--biazing 
in light from the shops lit up by gaz. Busy 
and cheerful trade, unmindful of wind or rain, 
kept ita accustomed display. From this we 
turned two or three times, through smal! and 
darker streets (for in London all streets are 
well lighted) until we reached her abode. On 
our way we had scarcely spoken to each other 
The fierce wind—the pelting rain, the wet 


*H. R. H. the Duke of York. 
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ground and pavements gave our thoughts too 
much employment notwithstanding, she, poor 
thing, had doubtless enough of misery—and I 
an abundance of speculation to indulge. 

At her door I said—‘Shall I go in?’ Do come 
in a moment—perhaps the rain will abate—for 
you must be very wet. I was not for I had 
thick shoes and a big coat on. But I went 
in—-perhaps more from curiosity than proper 
feelings—for my pockets were almost as empty 
as hers. She took me into a little back room 
on the first floor. There burned—and hardly 
burned a small coal fire—by it sat on the 
floor her child playing with pieces of rags and 
bits of broken crockery arranged on a chair 
without a back. 

The moment the mother entered it sprang 
to meet her—but seeing me, put on its little 
wondering look and stood silent and close to 
its mother. ‘This is a sad place, Sir, said the 
woman, to bring you into—but by your kind- 
ness and your behaviour to me I know you can 
make allowances.’ I told her that was all no- 
thing and took a chair. The little ragged 
baby whispered its conversation to its mother, 
while I surveyed the room. Near the fire was 
an old square deal table—another half-round 
on which stood a tin cup, a sort of Glass case 
stood near one wall, in one corner was a low 
bed, covered with a faded print quilt or spread; 
in another corner was a small trunk, on which 
lay a frock, in different parts of the room 
were four or five chairs, in various states of 
dilapidation, over the mantle piece was pasted 
and hung up twenty or thirty small pictures, 
chiefly coloured prints—some bad—some pret- 
ty good; on the hearth lay a frying pan, a 
piece of tin which evidently served for a shovel 
and a rod of iron for a poker. There was a 
closet, which I supposed, contained some 
things—but little did the poor woman’s room 
offer to the eyes. 

‘Come here, dear,’ said I to the child, and 
it came instantly to me. It was a beautiful 
little creature—but nearly all young children 
are. I talked to it and played with its grace- 
ful little hands—and it readily began to move 
the joints of my fingers. The poor little thing 
saw that 1 was its friend and was at once 
assured, I gave it two pennies, The moment 
it clasped them, it darted to its mother, but 
just as it reached her lap, it drew back, and 
said poutingly—‘you shan’t have it’—‘Don’t be 
a saucy girl.’ ‘Yes you shall have it,’ said the 
little creature, ‘and I'll go and ask Mary to buy 
you some gin with it—shan’t I?’ She drew the 
child to her and gave her a slap that brought 
tears and sobs. 

The two things I hate most in man or woman, 
but especially in woman, was this poor woman 
guilty of—drinking and of beating children—in 
a moment my sympathy was changed into pity 
and disgust—and I left the house, 

Returning by Westminster Abbey, I thought 
of all the foolery, all the robbery, and all the 
rascality connected with that ugly and vene- 
rated pile of barbarism. 

In Parliament Street I met quite a genteel 
looking young female, alone and without an 
umbrella, she was hastening along at a tre- 
mendously rapid pace. I got a glimpse of her 
face which appeared to be very pretty. I 
turned--overtook her—held my umbrella over 
her, and then asked her to allow me to pro- 
tect her with it from the rain. She seemed 
quite at a loss what to do and scarcely answer- 
ed me. I took her manner for assent and kept 
on by her side—talking as much as the wind 
and rain and wet pavements would allow. She 
crossed Westminster bridge. The wind here 
blew furfously, and once we were compelled to 
stop in a recess till the blow passed by. At 
last her tongue began and went rapidly and 
sensibly, Just as we got over the bridge she 
said, ‘You are going Sir, perhaps, far out of 
you way.’ ‘Exactly in it, if I am in the slight- 
est degree serviceable to you.’ ‘You are’—and 
she stopt speaking evidently not knowing whe- 
ther to turn me back or not. I said—‘will you 
allow me to be very candid and tell you why 
I put my umbrella ¢ver you and why I still 








keep it above your head?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘The truth is 
that I was going beyond Charing Cross when 
I met you, but a glimpse of your face caused 
to flash upon me the thought that some acci- 
dent had placed alone in this inclement night, 
a young lady who deserved protection from 
rain and from insult too, and that I would 
at least offer that protection as politely and 
as gently as I knew how whether it were ac- 
cepted or not.’ ‘You are — very kind and I 
thank you very much indeed.’ I asked her 
for her arm which she rather reluctantly gave 
me. But we got into chat and notwithstanding 
the night of wind and rain she talked as wit- 
tily as any one I ever heard—sorry am I that 
1 can not now three hours after, put down any 
part of it with the slightest hope of success. 
We travelled on some distance and took the 
right hand street from the bridge. 

{Here a diagram.} 

She had undergone a chapter of accidents— 
and had ventured alone through that night 
lest her parents should be uneasy about her. 
She would not tell me her name, her residence, 
or any one particular about herself. She said 
she hoped that we might meet by some acci- 
dent, because altogether I had behaved strange- 
ly but so respectfully and kindly that she was 
bound to wish to see me hereafter to shew me 
that she really thanked me for my politeness 
—but that she would not tell me any thing 
about herself nor hear my name or residence 
(which I offered to tell her) because that would 
be making an acquaintance contrary not only 
to rules of propriety but to her parents’ feel- 
ings. I told her that she was a good girl—to 
remain so—and to tell her parents what had 
past (that I will s‘ she)— 

At length she s* ‘now you must go no fur- 
ther with me—because indeed you must not 
know where I live.’ ‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘I do not 
desire it under existing circumstances, for pret- 
ty, and witty, and good tempered as I am sure 
you are, I esteem your respect for your pa- 
rents’ instructions and feelings far more—so 
good bye.” And away she tripped. 

I returned over Waterloo bridge. The wind in- 
creased—the rain increased, the pavements 
swam in water—and I reached home at ten 
o’clock like a drowned rat. 








A TRIBUTARY OF THE SEINE. 
Paris, January 12, 1899. 


M. Huysmans was one of the early friends 
of Zola, and a contributor to the ‘Soirées 
de Médan,’ a collection of stories which 
made a great noise at the time of its ap- 
pearance on account of its scandalous im- 
propriety. M. Huysmans was then one of 
the apostles of the realistic school; he was 
coarse con amore; he had a studied vul- 
garity of thought and expression. Of late 
years he must have experienced grace; a 
great change had come over him. He wrote 
first a novel called ‘En Route’; he was on the 
way to conversion. It was, however, diffi- 
cult to make out whether the author was 
sincere or not. Here again the imitation 
of Zola was apparent, and if Zola had not 
written his ‘Lourdes,’ very likely ‘En Route’ 
would never have been written. The doubt 
which this last book left in the mind was 
dispelled by a new work called ‘La Cathé- 
drale.’ Here the disciple had evidently gone 
further than the master. If ‘The Cathedral’ 
was meant to deceive its readers, the at- 
tempt was really successful; but we would 
rather believe that there is no attempt to 
deceive in it—that the author’s conversion 
is now complete. His journey has brought 
him to the Church, and there he hae found 
complete rest. 

Huysmans, in his ‘Cathedral,’ still follows 


_the method of his master. When Zola under- 


takes a subject, he surrounds himself with 





all the technical works which belong to it; 
he introduces in his story all these details, 
often without having quite mastered their 
character. He likes to appear encyclopedic, 
to know the names of all the parts of an 
engine, of a locomotive, of a mine, of all 
farm implements; all the locutions of the 
market and the shop; all the slang of the 
Bourse, etc. This method helps him give an 
air of reality to his characters. Huysmans, 
following this same method, must have sur- 
rounded himself with volumes of medizval 
architecture before beginning his cathedral. 
He must have read all the “bestiaires” whfch 
explain the sense of the figures found in the 
Gothic churches. But, more than this, he 
studied carefully the history of all the mo- 
nastic orders, convents, and nunneries; and 
in this way he prepared the elements of a 
work which. as a novel is very uninteresting, 
but which will be read with curiosity by 
those who make the development of religious 
ideas a concern. 

I would now only call attention to a vol- 
ume which has interested me, I confess, in- 
finitely more than the symbolism of ‘The 
Cathedral’ or the theology of ‘En Route.’ 
It has for its title ‘La Biévre et Saint-Sévé- 
rin,’ and may be added to the collection 
of works on old Paris. There is already a 
large number of documents on the ancient 
streets, quarters, monuments of the old city, 
which was confined at first to an island of 
the Seine, and which, throwing bridges across 
the river from time to time, expanded by de- 
grees to its present limits. The heart of old 
“Lutetia” is still in that part of the valley 
where’ you can admire Notre Dame, the 
Sainte-Chapelle, the towers of the Concier- 
gerie, the Louvre, and the Tuileries. Saint- 
Sévérin belongs to-that old part of the city; 
Saint-Sévérin, the old church, dear to the 
Jansenists, marks nearly the place where the 
Biévre, a small affluent of the Seine, joins 
the great river. 

It is not easy to translate the affected style 
of Huysmans. I must, however, give his own 
words on the Biévre: 

“The Biévre represents in our day the 
most perfect symbol of feminine need ex- 
ploited by a great city. Born in the pond of 
Saint-Quentin, near Trappes, it runs, slen- 
derly, in the valley which bears its name; 
and mythologically you can figure it to your- 
self incarnated in a very young girl, in a 
small naiad, still playing under the willows. 
Like many country-girls, the Biévre, as soon 
as it arrives in Paris, falls into the industrial 
snares. Stripped of her grassy vesture, of 
her rural ornaments, she has been obliged to 
go to work at once, and has exhausted her- 
self in horrible tasks. Surrounded by hard 
men, she has to go from one to the other, 
but they all keep her in turn in prison; day 
and night, she has to wash the dirt from the 
skin of dead animals, to take care of the wool, 
of the leather; she has to bear the biting of 
alum, of chalk, of caustics. How often, be- 
hind the Gobelins, in the pestilential smells 
of ooze, she may be seen, trudging along in 
the mire, beneath the rays of the moon, cry- 
ing, stupefied with fatigue, under the tiny 
arch of a little bridge.” 


This is not exactly the style of the ordi- 
nary guide-book, yet Huysmans’s volume is 
really nothing but a picturesque guide to 
the valley of the Bidvre. The head of the 
valley, not far from Versailles, is still in 
the most rural state; thickly wooded, very 
solitary, so that you feel in it as if you were 
a hundred miles from Paris. Port Royal 
was in that region, and a few remains of it 
are still to be seen. The place inhabited by 
the ‘“‘solitaires’’ will always be dear to many. 
The water of the Biévre was so pure that 
Oberkampt established on it the first manu- 
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factory of cotton prints at Jouy-en-Josas. | 


Napoleon visited it with all his court, wish- 
ing to encourage an industry which rivalled 
that of England. The “toiles de Jouy’’ be- 


came the fashion, and are even now sought | 
after by many people for their pretty de- 


signs. 

Victor Hugo inhabited for some time the 
neighborhood of Biévre, a little place which 
takes its name from the rivulet. In the 
“Feuilles d’Automne’”’ you will find a piece 
entitled ‘“‘Biévre’’: 

“Oui, c’est bien le vallon! le vallon calme et 
sombre!"’ 


Then comes a charming description of the 


valley, in Victor Hugo’s best style and his | 
| The inhabitants of this poor quarter never 


early manner, with changing rhythm. I will 
cite only two passages: 


“ Et dans ce charmant paysage 
Ou Vesprit flotte, ou l'eell s’enfuit, 
Le builsson. l’oiseau de passage, 
L’herbe qui trembie et qui reluit, 
Le vieil arbre que l’age ploie, 
Le donjon qu’un moulin coudoie, 
Le ruisseau de motre et de soie, 
Le champ oa dorment les aieux, 
Ce qu’on voit pleurer et sourire, 
Ce qui chante et ce qui soupire, 
Ce qui parle et ce qui respire, 
Tout fait un bruit harmonieux !” 

The second, which ends the piece, is very 
characteristic of Hugo: 

“ Et Pon ne songe plus, tant notre ame saisie, 

Se perd dans la nature et dans la poésie, 

Que tout prés, par les bois et les ravins caché, 

Derrtére le ruban de ces collines bleues, 

A quatre de ces pas que nous nommons des lieues, 
Le géant Paris est couché!” 

The giant Paris is all that interests the 
less poetical Huysmans. He takes the Biévre 
only when it ceases to be ‘‘a riband of moire 
and silk’? and becomes a filthy current, is 
hidden by houses and factories, runs invisi- 
ble under vaults and bridges, along dark 
streets which bear strange names, between 
high walls, through long tanneries, and final- 
ly loses itself in sewers. 

“Following, in old times, the walls and 
towers of Paris, which it did not enter, the 
Biévre played, here and there on its road, 
with little mills where it turned wheels; 
then it amused itself by mirroring the abbey 
spire in the trembling azure of its waters, 
and accompanied with its murmur the offices 
and the hymns, echoing the talk of the 
monks who walked on its grassy borders. 
All has disappeared under the action of ages 
—the convent of the Cordeliéres, the abbey 
of St.-Victor, the mills and the trees.’ 


Every Parisian or lover of Paris will read 
with some pleasure, even in Huysmans’s 
strange style, what concerns the quarters 
of the capital which surround the Biévre— 
the parish of Saint-Sévérin, the Rue de la 
Harpe, the Rue de la Hachette, the Rue de 
la Bacherie, the Place Maubert, the abreu- 
voir Mfcon, now replaced by the Place St.- 
Michel, by the Boulevard St.-Germain. Great 
as have been the changes in those quarters, 
some parts still remain to testify of them. 
The churches especially have been respected. 
The Church of Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre is one 
of the oldest in Paris. It existed as early 
as 507; it was ruined in 886 by the Normans, 
and rebuilt, in the last part of the twelfth 
century, by the monks of Longpont. Nothing 
remains now of their cloister; the priory and 
the chapter were attached in the seventeenth 
century to the H6étel Dieu, and the sanctuary 
where, during the Middle Ages, were held the 
general assemblies of the University, was 
abandoned to all sorts of corporations. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, the church became a 
salt-depot. In 1805 Napoleon gave it back 
to the H6tel Dieu, and it became the chapel 
of the dead. The Augustine Sisters, who 





to take the veil and to pronounce their vows 
in it. It was finally, about ten years ago, 
given to the United Greek Church. M. 
Huysmans gives a very accurate and detailed 
account of this poor little church, which, 
from the outside, looks like a small country 


chapel; he also describes the Greek service, they want you not to do, we now formulate 


which is after the liturgy of Saint John 
Chrysostom. I had never read such an ela- 
borate comparison of the Greek and the 
Roman mass. Huysmans evidently thinks 
that this intrusion of the East into the pa- 
rish of St.-Sévérin is an absurdity; he would 
like to see the chapel given back to the 
popular order, such as the Franciscans, 
whose mission is to take care of the people. 


enter the church of St.-Julien-le-Pauvre; 
and, if they do by chance, they do not un- 
derstand the service. 

St.-Julien-le-Pauvre is unknown even to 
Parisians. St.-Sévérin, though it is almost 
concealed by new houses, is still often visit- 
ed, and it deserves to be. Nothing remains 
of the oratory dedicated to St.-Sévérin in 
the sixth century. It was burned by the Nor- 
mans; it was rebuilt in the eleventh century, 
and again destroyed; the existing church 
was built piecemeal from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century. During the Re- 
volution, it became a depot of saltpetre and 
powder; the nineteenth century saved it, and 
added to it a delicate door, taken from the 
church of St.-Pierre-aux-Baufs, demolished 
in 1837, as well as stained-glass windows 
coming from St.-Germain-des-Prés. The 
church itself, the nave, the apse, are very 
good and delicate specimens of architecture; 
some of the chapels have an exquisite orna- 
mentation. The church was once very rich, 
and is now very poor. Huysmans cites curi- 
ous customs of the Middle Ages attached to 
this church. It was the habit of women who 
had been confined to hear their first mass in 
it when they were able to go out, and a 
great mantie was kept in the church to be 
thrown over their shoulders. Travel- 
lers starting on a journey used also to go 
and pray in St.-Sévérin to St. Martin, the 
patron of travellers on horseback. The stu- 
dents who came on horseback to Paris from 
the provinces were expected to make a visit 
to St.-Sévérin. 

St.-Sévérin became one of the centres of 
Jansenism, but Huysmans, who has become 
intensely orthodox, as is natural in all con- 
verts, tells us very little about the Jansen- 
ists who lived in its cloister and were buried 
in its vaults. He seems surprised at the per- 
sistence of heresy in St.-Sévérin, where the 
worship of the Virgin Mary had long been 
very ardent; even after the Revolution, in 
1807, when St.-Sévérin became again a 
church, the Jansenists succeeded in having 
Joseph Baillet, a fervent disciple of Port 
Royal, appointed its curate. Jansenism sur- 
vived there till 1869, but there is no trace of 
it left at this time. 


Correspondence. 


A CITIZEN TO THE SENATE. 


SeNnaToRS: The pinch of the war with 
Spain will begin to be felt within two years. 
When that pinch comes, there will be no 
ninety men in the United States, ex- 
cepting the President, who will be regarded 
as so accountable for its consequences as 





still care for the sick in the Hétel Dieu, used | yourselves. A large part of the American | 


people believe now, and a great many more 
will believe then, that the sequences of the 
war ought to be no greater than the ne- 
cessity of the case requires. To the end 
that there may be a clear record for future 
reference of what you may do, and of what 


their chief objections: 

Firat. They object to a large standing army 
They believe that a standing army in time 
of peace is a poor place for the American 
citizen. They object to a man being taken 
from the fleld of industry and thrift and use- 
fulness and set to doing nothing, and five 
other men being set to work to furnish him 
with food and clothes and lodging and trans- 
portation and arms and ammunition, and 
his proportionate cost of a great military 
establishment. In time of war Americans 
will volunteer to fight, and will uncom- 
plainingly endure hardship and suffering and 
neglect and injustice such as would be sub- 


mitted to by no other soldiers in the world. - 


In time of peace the American loathes the 
idleness and monotony and constraint and 
confinement of a fort or barracks. As you 
are aware, desertions during recent years 
of peace have been so numerous as to cause 
serious solicitude in military circles; and it 
has not been an easy task to keep our little 
army supplied with good recruits. When it 
comes to an army five times as large, and 
for service in what we now consider foreign 
lands, where the men will be practically im- 
prisoned in unhealthy climates, it may be 
reasonably assumed either that the pay of 
the army and the cost of the military estab- 
lishment will be vastly increased, or that 
we must come down to the source of supply 
of those foreign governments which some 
of you are desirous of emulating—conscrip- 
tion. Still more will they object to a great 
standing army of foreign mercenaries. In 
these days of Mauser rifles and smokeless 
powder and dynamite shells and long-range 
artillery and range-finders, a standing army 
is a fearful machine to be moved by the 
hand of one man. Such a machine is in 
trinsically a menace to liberty. We must 
recognize the fact that the day of “the em- 
battled farmers’’ has passed. 

Second. They object to the introduction 
into this commonwealth of semi-civilized 
millions of the inferior races. The inferior 
races have been the bane of the American 
people since the beginning—the source of all 
their national troubles. If the negroes of 
the South had been white slaves, as were 
the slaves of the Roman Empire, slavery 
would have died pf itself before the century 
began and there would be now no antago- 
nistic classes in the South. If the Indians 
had been Caucasians, they would have made 
peace long ago, and, like our brethren of 
the South, would have melted into the body- 


politic and become stanch and patriotic 


citizens. If the Chinese were of our own 
blood, they would have acquired our habits 
and thoughts and ideas, and would now be 
useful citizens. And the negroes of the 
South, the Dakotas, the Cheyennes, the Na- 
vajos, and the Chinese were incomparably 
better material for American citizenship, 
for industry and civilization, than the hordes 
of treacherous and indolent Malays and Mo- 
hammedans that you now contemplate bring- 
ing within the responsibilities of the Re- 
public. Americans do not want these peo- 
ple—as to that all men are agreed. They 
do not want, if you persist in bringing them 
in, the ugly problem of what their status 
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shall be. They do not want to admit them 
citizenship; they do not want to ex- 
clude them; they do not want to govern 
them; they do not want to misgovern them. 
What they want is that all Americans shall 
be equal before the law, and that the Ame- 
rican flag shall be the symbol of American 
citizenship. 

Third. 
two horses 


to 


and serve two masters. 





They object to your trying to ride 
The | 


Constitution was framed and adopted by our 


fathers, ‘“‘To form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.”’ 
“Ourselves and our posterity’! Have you 
never read those words before? We grant 
that the cession and acquisition of terri- 
tory is an inherent power of government; 
we concede that there is no clause in the 
Constitution which prohibits you from do- 
ing this thing; but, taking up the Consti- 
tution where our fathers laid it down, we 
insist that the only trust confided to 
you is to legislate and to make treaties for 
the welfare of “ourselves and our pos- 
terity.”’ Will it be a blessing to the people 
who now dwell within the United States and 
their children if the whole world be ruled 
from Washington, and the Senate consists 
of two hundred Senators and the House of a 
thousand members? If your duty, as you 
understand it, bids you to confer the hard- 
won blessings of our liberty upon alien 
peoples, the path of your duty leads straight 
across the boundaries of the United States. 
You may go as missionaries or as soldiers, 
or in whatever character you please, but so 
long as you sit in our national capital as a 
part of our Government, your one official 
business is to act for the welfare of ‘‘our- 
selves and our posterity.” 


Fourth. They protest against the false pre- 
tence that the Federal Government can ex- 
tend to distant colonies the blessings of 
liberty and good government. One of two 
things is certain, either that you intend to 
bring these semi-civilized countries into the 
Union as States, or that the Federal Govern- 
ment will do in these distant colonies what 
it has never yet done at home. You know 
that our growth and greatness and advance- 
ment and intelligence are due to our Ame- 
rican system of general and local govern- 
ment. You know that the Federal Govern- 
ment is only the half of our governmental 
system, and that it has never more than 
half-governed when it has governed alone. 
Look, we beg of you, at the “Century of Dis- 
honor” and the great territory where it is 
said that every square mile has been need- 
lessly stained with blood. Call to mind the 
treaties negotiated by the executive branch 
of the Government and broken by the im- 
becile procrastination of the legislative. Re- 
member how the 








Indians were abandoned | 


year after year and decade after decade to | 
the tender mercies of our border ruffians, | 


and how our white women and children were | 


abandoned to the Indians; how the Indians, 


maddened by hunger and threatened by star- 
vation, rushed upon the settlements while 


appropriation bills were sleeping in com. | 


mittee-rooms. 


| 


the air and made the plains black with rot- 
ting carcasses. And now, to-day, in this 
year of political regard for humanity, is 
there not the San Carlos Indian Reserva- 
tion, one of the infernal spots of the earth, 
a sage-brush desert without a tree, without 
a blade of grass, with insufficient streams for 
irrigation, where the thermometer stands at 
120° in such shade as can be found, and 
where dust-storms blow from the arid 
plains? Have we not, at this time, imprison- 


| ed there men bred in the free air of the 


mountains, men who fought faithfully in our 
ranks and guarded our public property with- 
out a single theft and aided us in subduing 
their own race, relying upon promises which 
were to be broken by the Government? Si- 
beria contains no such scene of human 
wretchedness. A pretty set are we to be 
sending our knight - errant Government 
around the world to right the wrongs of 
those who suffer through misgovernment! 
Why, the Czar might come over any day 
and give our rulers lessons in justice and 
humanity! And then, too, there are the 
Freedmen. Is it forgotten how they were 
fooled by the assurances of the National 
Government into bringing the first earnings 
of their freedom to Washington and depo- 
siting their money in the Freedmen’s Bank, 
and how they were robbed of it within the 
sight and hearing of Congress by a corpora- 
tion which seemed to have been chartered by 
Congress expressly for that purpose? And the 
unhappy people of the South during the atro- 
cious years of the reconstruction period! The 
South had no just cause for rebellion in 1861, 
but between the close of the civil war and 
the close of the Grant Administration there 
were wrongs, and cruelties, and indignities 
enough to justify a dozen rebellions. Civili- 
zation itself was overturned by the Federal 
Government when the most ignorant and de- 
graded and incompetent class of each com- 
munity was put in charge of the State and 


| allowed to rule and govern the others. ‘Was 


it not good enough treatment for rebels?” 
There were at that time eight women and 
children to one man in the South. Was it 
good enough treatment for them? 


Fifth. Especially do all true Americans ob- 


| ject to and resent the imputation that the 


American people, under the guidance of 
Washington, have not heretofore been one of 
the nations of the earth, and that it is now 
their duty to take part in the strife and com- 
plications of the European political world— 
which means, as we understand the situa- 
tion, that our official and political classes, 
with their usual contingent of lobbyists and 
contractors, are to take part with the official 
and political classes of European govern- 
ments, and that our industrial classes are to 
pay for it. We believe, as our fathers be- 
lieved, that the American name has been 
honorably known in all lands; that American 
ideas have influenced all peoples; that our 
great army of industry, if it could be let 
alone, would compel the disarmament of Eu- 
rope; that our national progress has been 
without precedent or parallel; that our na- 
tional life has been, among international 


| forces, the great moral power of the world: 


You have not forgotten how | 


the buffalo were exterminated from the face | 


of the earth in four years, and how, in con- 
sequence, we had to spend millions in fight- 
ing and feeding the Indians because there 
was not government enough in Washington 
to stop the ruthless butchery which tainted 


that our national sentiments have been in 
favor of peace and arbitration and industry 
and education, of little government, and 


| that little devoted to the welfare of the gov- 
| erned. This example and thege sentiments 
are not to be flung away by those to whom 
we have intrusted the responsibility of gov- 
ernment. 





We believe, moreover, that there 








are few things for which we owe more un- 
ceasing gratitude to the Father of his Coun- 
try than for his farewell words bidding us 
as a nation to pursue our own quiet way. 
Under the teaching of Washington, the 
American flag was borne by merchantmen to 
every port on every sea; under the teaching 
which seems to greatly influence your ac- 
tion, it is to be borne by subsidized steamers 
and ships of war, for both of which the in- 
dustrial classes are to pay. We do not hold 
the influence of brute force, or (if you prefer 
it) of military force, an honor. We hold 
fast to our American ideas, to our American 
foreign policy, to simplicity of government, 
to all of those great principles which have 
made the American nation, without a great 
army or navy, a commanding power in the 
troubled and misgoverned world. 

A large majority of the American people 
so think and believe, and will in due time 
make their thoughts known. When that time 
comes, there will be no ninety men in the 
United States, always excepting the Presi- 
dent, who will be held to so strict an ac- 
countability as yourselves. A CITIZEN. 





THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is often said of late that the re- 
cent war with Spain was worth all it cost 
in cementing the North and South closer 
together and in making our relations with 
England more friendly. In making this con- 
trast, it is evidently intended to compare 
moral effects with money cost. Probably 
few out of the masses of people perceive that 
there are moral losses as well as gains con- 
nected with the war. It seems worth while 
to enumerate some of these, if for no other 
reason than to get a juster view of the situa- 
tion. 

International arbitration received a_ se- 
vere blow, and the Czar’s disarmament pro- 
posals a setback, when the peace-loving 
United States thought it necessary to fight 
Spain. The war has left us as a heritage the 
hatred of all Spaniards, the hardly conceal- 
ed ill-will of the Continental nations of Eu- 
rope, and the rapid growth of the hated 
militarism among large numbers of our peo- 
ple. 

If our new colonial policy is carried out, 
it will involve us in the wars and ru- 
mors of wars of European diplomacy; it 
will put us in the position of going back 
on the Declaration of Independence, with 
its doctrine that government should al- 
ways be conducted with the consent of the 
governed; it will remove the strongest 
ground for maintaining the Monroe Doctrine; 
it will raise the question as to the sincerity 
of our humanitarianism, and will even 
cause us to confuse two of our Lord’s beati- 
tudes, making one read, Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall inherit the earth. 

Other questions are involved, as the in- 
crease of the standing army, and the diffu- 
sion of the evils of cur civilization, such 
as the greed for gain, intemperance, and 
spoils politics, among the conquered races 
where these evils would be likely to take 
strong root. The introduction of the drinking 
habits of this country into Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines might with justice be 
compared to the forcing of the opium traffic 
on China. 

Fortunately, by retracing our steps as ra- 
pidly as possible, giving in the meantime 
order and good government to the conquered 
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provinces, we may avoid much of the evil 
described. But it is going to cost a vigorous 
and persistent discussion to secure this re- 
sult. Jos. V. COLLINS 


STATE NORMAL ScHOOL, STEVENS Pornt, Wrs 


WAR AND PEACE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In Charles A. Dana's ‘Recollections 
of the Civil War,’ p. 167, I have just found 
a letter from Gen. W. T. Sherman to Mr. 
Dana, which is so interesting that I beg 
leave to call your attention to it. It has 
both literary and historical value. A busi- 
ness letter written by a general from his 
military headquarters in time of war, it 
nevertheless rises to literary excellence. It 
is also a commentary on this same General's 


famous remark that ‘‘War is hell.’ 

The circumstances can be briefly stated. 
Sherman was trying to feed a large army 
and accumulate supplies for an important 
forward movement. But people who desired 
to reach the front for various laudable rea- 
sons, and who brought letters from Wash- 
ington, were making such demands upon his 
transportation facilities as seriously to in- 
terfere with his military operations. He 
wrote a letter of earnest remonstrance to Mr. | 
Dana, Assistant Secretary of War, then at 
Washington, and closed with these words: 


“In peace there is a beautiful harmony 
in all the departments of life—they all fit 
together like the Chinese puzzle; but in war 
all is ajar, nothing fits, and it is the strug- 
gle between the stronger and weaker; and 
the latter, however it may appeal to the bet- 
ter feelings of our nature, must kick the 
beam. To make war, we must and will 
harden our hearts. Therefore, when preach- 
ers clamor and the sanitaries wail, don’t join 
in, but know that war, like the thunderbolt, 
follows its laws, and turns not aside even if 
the beautiful, the virtuous and charitable | 
stand in its path. When the day and hour 
comes, I’ll strike Joe Johnston, be the result 
what it may; but in the time allotted to me 
for preparation, I must and will be selfish in 
making those preparations which I know to 
be necessary.”’ 


FREDERICK W. MOORE. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, January 26, 1593. 





A TEMPERED LIFE TENURE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Referring to a paragraph in the 
Nation of January 19, 1899, wherein the 
“virtual life tenure of judgeships’’ in Ver- 
mont is favorably noticed, it may be well 
to qualify the compliment by the proviso that 
judges who do not decide questions fa- 
vorably to railroad companies are excepted | 
from life tenure. Compare the case of Judge 
Barrett. M2 


| 
MR. STILLMAN AND THE “CRISPIANS.” | 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I must, in justice to Signor Crispi as 
well as to myself, disclaim the honor which 
your friendly reviewer of ‘The Union of Ita- 
ly’ puts on me, of being the exponent of the 
party of which Crispi is supposed to be the 
head, or of his views of Italian politics. In 
the first place, there is no such party. Crispi 
was, many years ago, the effective head of 
the “party of action’; but since I have 
known him he has never had a following for 
his personal views, so far as I know them, of | 
half a score of Deputies. His strength has 
been in the popular voice and vote, but what | 


the relations between England and Italy and 


with him), I do not know. I have never 
been intimate with him or in his confidence, 
except in momentary crises, like that of the 
affair of the French consulate at Florence, 


' the tentative reconciliation by the Pope 


through Padre Tosti, and the convention for 
the Kassala frontier in 1890, in which in- 
stances he desired the support of the Times. 
Crispi is extremely reticent and taciturn, 
and, so far from admitting me generally into 
his confidence, he has repeatedly refused to 
be interviewed by me; and what I know of 
his policy, except in the cases I have men- 
tioned, I have gathered from his acts and 
public declarations. Above all, it is neces- 
sary that I should declare that I have never 
discussed with him the statesmen or the po-~ 
licy of the past—I don’t think I ever heard 


SO 


| that I “imply that the Italians inherited 
the Abyssinian policy (as to which I disagree — 


from Cavour their much-deplored subservi 
ence to France." The exiles, including 
most of the men who in later times have 
controlled popular feeling, and all the re 
publicans and revolutionaries, refused to fol. 
low Cavour in his alliance with France under 
Napoleon IIL, and the “subservience to 
France” dates from the time of Depretis 
Mancini, and Cairoli. I have said (p. 364) 
“the immemorial predisposition of the Italian 
people to regard the French as a friendly 
Power’’—an expression which distinctly ex- 
cludes ary such hypothesis as that this pre- 
disposition was an inheritance from Cavour 
and (p. 393), “The Italy to which Cavour as- 


| pired was an enlarged Piedmont, and, so 


him mention the name of Cavour, hardly of | 


Garibaldi; nor did I ever talk with him of 
the revolution of 1860 in Sicily and Naples. 
And so far as I had any party sympathies in 
Italian affairs, they were with the Right: 
and the man with whom I have the most 
sympathy is Sonnino. To suppose, then, that 
I represent in any way the political tenden- 
cies of any party, and especially those of 
Crispi, is to make him responsible for the 


view taken in my book and do him the | 


greatest injustice. The ‘Bill of Grievances,” 
of which your reviewer speaks as ‘drawn by 
the Crispians against France,’ was not that 
of the ‘“‘Crispians,”” but of all Italy; and, 


sinia, they were all in evidence before Crispi 
came to power or had any leading influence. 
The true father of the Triple Alliance was 
Gen. Robilant, who was of the Right and a 
true statesman. 


So far as there were any “views” ex- 


| pressed in my book (and I tried to limit 


myself to the narration of facts and their 
logical consequences) they are my own, and, 
so far as I know, they do not agree with 
those of any of the Italian publicists or his- 
torians, certainly not with those of Villari, 


| Chiala, Bersezio, La Farina, or Signora 


Mario, who are the main authorities on Ita- 
lian history. With regard to the facts, I 
am, of course, indebted to them and others, 
especially to Tivaroni; for the opinions 
based on those facts I am personally and 
entirely responsible. I am nobody’s advo- 
cate, and nobody’s defender or antagonist 
except where I believe that I correct mis- 
representation, as in Crispi’s case, in which, 





4 





from purely partisan motives, misrepresenta- | 


tion has beep so great as to pervert the his- 
tory of the time. In fact, the most com- 
mon objection to ‘The Union of Italy’ 
made by the English critics has been that 
it lacks warmth and color. But how could I 
give it warmth and color without departing 
from the severe impartiality which I had 


far as the differences of nature permitted, he 
desired to make it a new England."’ So long 
as Napoleon III. was on the throne there was 
no “subservience,” but hostility, ill con 
cealed. 

But in that passage of the review in which 
Cavour and Crispi are put in contrast there 
is a distortion of what I have said which has 
As to my judgment that Cavour 
was a poor judge of men, | have the au 


no excuse, 


thority of some who knew him personally, 
which I never did; the case of Crispi and 
Garibaldi was only a case in point. What | 
criticised was not a question of ‘refusal to 
hand Sicily and Naples over to Crispi in 
1860,"" but of driving Garibaldi by iptrigues 
cut of the kingdom which he had conquered 


ith th ; | for Victor Emmanuel, and over which Cy.vour 
oe oe Cenk Che SAENNS te Alpe.) had not the slightest morai right of control 


it was sheer usurpation of the fruits of other 
men's labors. It was unjust, it was impo 
litic, and the event has shown that it was 
ruinous to the completion of Italy, and tha 
Garibaldi had a prevision which Cavour had 
rot. No one would compare Garibaldi or 
Crispi with Cavour as statesman; and Crispi 
is even a worse judge of men than was Ca 
vour; but we must remember that Cavour 
had with him the mass of the patriotic men 
who made Italy, and-a strong King who 
knew his duty to the country, though, of the 
list of men quoted by your reviewer, Rica 
soli, Farini, and Minghetti are the only ones 
fit to be placed in the same rank as Crispi 
Supported by all the moral influence of a 
generation of patriots, and governing the 
least turbulent half of Italy, Cavour could 
well dispense with martial law, while Crispi 
in 1893, being refused the assistance of all 
the heads of groups (for there were no more 
parties or chiefs) except Sonnino, had to 
fight, not only a growing insurrection, but 
secret attacks from Court, Church, and th 
revolutionary element, united in personal hos- 
tility to him, with nothing but public opi 


i nion and the army to depend on. And the 
| army, to its honor be it said, has always 


imposed on myself? I began my study of the | 


epoch with the warmest sympathy for 
Carlo Alberto, but the facts dispelled it. 
I still retain the highest admiration for 
Cavour, but it does not prevent me from 
seeing that he made mistakes; and the en- 


been true to Italy, for it has been educated 
in the traditions of the old Piedmont. To 
understand the politics of Italy to-day or to 
pronounce judgment on Crispi’s “administra 
tive ability,” one must have lived in Rome 
when he was in power and understand the 


| partisan rancor which is tearing the state 


thusiasm I felt for Mazzini in my days of | 


participation in conspiracy did not resist 
the evidence which accumulated that he was 


a dreamer whose influence in Italian affairs | 


was disastrous from beginning to the end, 
and that he had no judgment or political 
foresight. 


I wish that your reviewer had quoted the 


his views are on other topics than that of | passage on which he founded his assertion 


into fragments, for such is the present fury 
of factional antagonism that ministries strike 
hands with the Vatican, or with the revolu- 
tion, to keep in power. And when, in 1892, 


the whole country was calling on Crispi as 
the only strong man, and (I speak of what I 
saw and heard) many of the most conserva- 
tive Italians united with the moderates in the 
call, and he was urged to assume dictatorial 
powers even by some of his own ministry, 
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the King himself (so I was assured by a con- 
servative Deputy fresh from a royal audi- 
ence) being ready to grant them, he re- 
fused, saying that “the was an old man with 
few years to live, but he would not set an 
example of violation of the Constitution.’ 
But neither Crispi, nor Cavour with Victor 
Emmanuel to back him, could have governed 
Italy in 1893 without martial law and the 
state of siege, and even with them there 
were days when the issue seemed doubtful. 
It is all very well to belittle the dangers 
past, but I do not forget, and Italy ought 
not, that to Crispi’s iron will we then owed 
the speedy solution of the question, ‘‘to be or 
not to be,” for the House of Savoy. Cavour 
was a great parliamentary statesman, Crispi 
a great revolutionary statesman; each was 
past master in his line.—Yours truly, 
W. J. STILLMAN. 

W. BOURNEMOUTH, ENG., January 16, 1699. 


Notes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in 
the near future Carlyle’s letters to his 
younger sister, Mrs. Jane Hadding; a Life of 
Thaddeus Stevens, by Samuel W. McCall; a 
Life of Edwin M. Stanton, by George C. Gor- 
ham; ‘Fields, Factories, and Workshops,’ by 
Prince Peter Kropotkin; ‘A Federation of 
the World,’ by Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood; 
‘Papias: A Study of the Second Century,’ by 
the Rev. Edward H. Hall; ‘Every-day Butter- 
flies,” by Samuel H. Scudder; and ‘Corn 
Plants,’ by F. L. Sargent. 

‘A Primary History of the United States,’ 
by Allen C. Thomas, is shortly to be pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

A text-book on New York’s history is in 
preparation for high schools and colleges by 
Charles H. Rammelkamp, instructor at Cor- 
nell. 

The Helman-Taylor Co., Cleveland, will 
publish ‘An Anglican Study of Christian 
Symbolism,’ by Miss Elizabeth Clifford Neff. 

The Macmillan Co. will bring out an en- 
tirely new edition of the ‘Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture,’ by Prof. 
Charles Herbert Moore of Harvard Universi- 
ty, with many fresh illustrations. 

In mere luxury of edition Lieut. W. Ne- 
phew King’s ‘Story of the War of 1898’ (New 
York: Peter F. Collier) leaves nothing to be 
desired. It is a great oblong folio, printed in 
large type on heavy paper, and overflowing 
with illustrations, mostly half-tones from 
nature. The author is a naval officer, and 
has secured Capt. Robley D. Evans to write 
an introduction for the navy, while Gen. O. 
©. Howard supplies one for the army. Capt. 
Evans's summary review is a criticism of 
Congress for forcing the navy to do its tho- 
rough work with such poor tools. Gen, 
Howard opens his with a praise of the pre- 
paration of the navy of late years, ‘‘as if in 
anticipation of a conflict."’ He intimates a 
criticism of the War Department for shelv- 
ing Miles in favor of Shafter, permitting the 
latter to complete Miles’s work “and receive 
the credit for it.” The “story” proper need 
not be examined. It is not meant to be read 
in such a shape as this, being but a sort of 
obligato to the illustrations. These are 
mostly cof a high degree of excellence, if 
more or less familiar. The lurid colored 
plates could well have been dispensed with; 
and what is the riddle of the allegory, ““Her 
Consolation,” a widow seated near her hus- 








band’s military portrait, with the legend, 
“Gettysburg, 1863—Santiago, 1898”? Was the 
lamented gentleman slain by Lee avenged by 
shooting Spaniards? 

Similar in shape, and possibly superior in 
the number of colored prints of imaginary 
war scenes, but otherwise inferior to the 
foregoing, is the volume, ‘Lest We Forget," 
published by E. R. Herrick & Co. There are 
some good portraits of naval commanders 
and heroes, but the rest, with rare excep- 
tions, is rubbish. There is no text. 

Few historical characters have been more 
thoroughly itemized than Washington, 
thanks to his journals, letters, military or- 
ders, public documents, and a cloud of wit- 
nesses among his contemporaries. For al- 
most every day of his adult life we can 
follow him in his lying down and in his 
rising up. We know what books he own- 
ed, read and didn’t read; we know his two 
favorite ‘familiar quotations,’’ both from 
Addison’s ‘“‘Cato.”’ These last form a natural 
introduction to the latest publication of the 
Dunlap Society, ‘Washington and the Thea- 
tre,’ by Paul Leicester Ford. We learn here 
when he went to the play, what he paid 
for the tickets, when he treated others; and 
bis private account (surely not as juicy as 
old Pepys’s) is supplemented by the press 
advertisement of the performance, or by a 
facsimile of the title of the published play, 
or a copy of an old print representing a 
scene, together with other invincible docu- 
ments, including a whole play reproduced. 
Incidentally light is thrown on the dawn 
of the drama in the colonies, and Mr. Ford 
records other shows than the theatre, of 
which the record pure and simple is rather 
meagre unsupported. 

Mr. John Thomson, librarian of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, issues as its first 
Bulletin a Descriptive Catalogue of the Writ- 
ings of Sir Walter Scott, which must prove 
very useful for reference, as the annota- 
tions are very full. The whole serves as a 
summary life of Sir Walter, while the in- 
dex is to a certain limited extent an index 
to Scott’s characters. The plan of extend- 
ing such catalogues to other collected works 
is much to be commended. The Bulletin 
may be procured for twelve cents, post 
free. No. 2 will analyze the “Library of 
Old Authors’; No. 3, 150 volumes of the 
Rolls Series, as catalogued by Mr. Thom- 
son. The enterprise may be said to ema- 
nate from the library of the late Jay 
Gould. 

Mr. Foster’s Monthly Bulletin of the Pro- 
vidence Public Library for 1898, in a hand- 
some bound volume, is rich in lists and cata- 
logues on a great variety of topics, mostly 
of monthly current interest. Washington, 
Gladstone, Bismarck, Egypt, China, Spain 
and Spanish America, Cuba, the Philippines, 
are illustrated in a careful array of titles 
with annotations; as are California, Flor- 
ence, Thackeray, Photography, Latin Hym- 
nody, Domestic Science, etc. All these bib- 
liographical directories are good for the fre- 
quenters of any large public library. We re- 
gret that this feature of the Bulletin has 
come to a close for lack of funds, and that 
hereafter the Bulletin will be little more 
than a record of additions. The loss to the 
Providence public schools is palpable. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce the pub- 
lication of a new quarterly journal under the 
auspices of Section H of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. It 
will bear the title of the American Anthro- 





pologist (new series), and will be addressed 
to the general reader as well as to the spe- 
cialist in the study of man. The board of 
editors is a distinguished body of American 
(including Canadian) authorities. The man- 
aging editor is F. W. Hodge, No. 1333 “F’ 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A handsome quarterly magazine, the 
Technology Review, aims to do, in part at 
least, for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology what the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine does for the neighboring universi- 
ty. A feature in common is the reports from 
the various class secretaries, who, in fact, 
together constitute the committee in charge 
of the Review. Another is the General In- 
stitute News. The introductory paper is 
very properly a biographical sketch of Presi- 
dent Crafts, with a portrait. No doubt this 
publication will tend to hold together the 
alumni of the prosperous school in which it 
originates. 

Mr. Henry F. Waters’s shrewd and almost 
“detective” face in the January number of 
the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register will be welcome to the thousand 
readers of his ‘Genealogical Gleanings in 
England.” The current instalment of these 
deals with Bromfield, Quinby (Quimby), 
Haskett (and Derby), Hedge, and other well- 
known New England connections. Mr. 
Hodges’s notes on Roger Williams, endea- 
voring to fix the dates of his birth and death 
and the name of his wife, are good work- 
manship. The pedigrees of the namesake 
benefactor of Yale College, of the Hoar 
family, and of the Plymouth Brewsters in 
the early generations, are also among the 
unusually substantial contents of this num- 
ber. 

The Geographical Journal for January 
opens with Sir Clements Markham’s address 
before the Royal Geographical Society on the 
progress of geographical work, in which he 
dwells especially on the proposed explora- 
tion of the Antarctic regions. Next follows 
a description of Christmas Island, in the 
Indian Ocean, about 190 miles south of Java, 
by Mr. C. W. Andrews of the British Mu- 
seum. Separated from other lands by seas of 
enormous depths, and uninhabited until the 
last ten years, this island has developed an 
interesting fauna and flora without the in- 
terference of man. Apparently an upraised 
coral-reef, it also affords an excellent op- 
portunity of studying the nature and compo- 
sition of such formations. Major S. Paterson 
gives an interesting account of an expedition 
into the unexplored region in the valley of 
the Orinoco in southern Venezuela. He cha- 
racterizes the up-country Venezuelans, or 
“rationales,’’ as they call themselves in con- 
tradistinction to the ‘‘indigenos,”’ or Indians, 
as ‘avaricious, thriftless, independent, faith- 
less, untruthful, lazy, capable of hard work, 
quick-tempered, vindictive, changeful, and 
full of laughter.”” In a land of great natural 
resources, which he is convinced “will one 
day develop into one of the richest commer- 
cial centres in the West,”’ they ‘‘daily live on 
the verge of starvation, frequently for lack 
of energy to hunt for food.”” They were most 
friendly to the English, and were “disposed 
to view the boundary difficulty as merely a 
question of brag, out of which their own po- 
liticlans, whom they distrust, hope to ag- 
grandize themselves in some unexplained 
way.” Some of the results, geographical and 
historical, of the Pamir Boundary Commis- 
sion are briefly shown from a recently pub- 
lished report. In addition to maps accom- 
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panying these articles is one of the Shiré 
Highland District in British Central Africa. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
January opens with a lively paper on the 


“New Seismology,” by Prof. C. G. Knott, | 
| Kurds. This explains the recurrence on a 


based on Prof. Milne’s recently published 
work, but containing references to personal 
observations of earthquakes in Japan. The 
most startling result established by the 
new science is the fact “that the earth's 


surface is in a continuous state of move- | 


ment.” The delicate instruments now used 
“have brought to light quick tremors, gentle 
pulsations, and slow tiltings, not merely in 
so-called earthquake countries, but in every 
country under the sun.’’ In regard to true 
earthquakes, the writer thinks there is some 
evidence of a tendency to increased fre- 
quency at times of new moon and full moon. 
He devotes himself mainly to a discussion 
of the problem of determining the velocities 
of the various waves of disturbance. There 
is also a useful summary of a report to the 
British Foreign Office on the trade of Central 
and Southern China, in which considerable 
information is given in regard to the im- 
portant places in the Yangtze valley, the 
products and natural resources of the coun- 
try, trade routes, and taxes. 


That most excellent scientific compend the 
Annuaire du Bureau des Longiiudes for 1899 


keeps well up to the high standard of pre- 


vious years. There is much, of course, be- 
sides astronomy; M. Cornu contributing on 
weighis and measures, optics and electri- 
city; M. Moureaux on terrestrial magnetism, 





and M. Levasseur on geography and statis- | 
tics. The special committee of the Bureau | 
on the preparation of the Annuaire is com- | 
| Hultot, Count Greffable, General Larchey, 


posed of MM. Janssen (who recites the pro- 
gress of his high-level work on the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc), Cornu, and Loewy, the 
last of whom is now director of the Paris 
Observatory. The appendixes to the An- 
nuaire occupy rather less space than usual, 
and embody several papers of interest— 
“Sur les ballons-sondes,” by M. Bouquet de 
la Grye; ‘‘La Géodésie moderne en France,” 
by M. Bassot; and, most important of all, a 
paper by M. Gautier on the great siderostatic 
telescope he is now building for next year’s 
Exposition. It has an object-glass of nearly 
fifty inches diameter set up on edge in a 
fixed position, its focal length being nearly 
200 feet. This is the largest glass ever con- 
structed, being nearly one-quarter larger in 
diameter than the Yerkes glass, and collect- 
ing about one-half more light. But, being 
fed by an enormous mirror or siderostat, 


to be seen whether its performance will 
equal that of the Lick and Yerkes telescopes, 
even supposing the objective to have reach- 
ed the high standards set and maintained by 
the Clarks. 

Minerva, the so-called (Italian) review of 
reviews—rather, an eclectic magazine, trans- 
lating or abridging notable articles from peri- 
odicals in many languages—enters on its 
ninth year as a weekly, instead of a month- 





given is based on the best of authority. The 
article states that the Turkish Government 
does not wish a repetition of the massacres 
of 1895 and 1896, but that it is not able to 
carry out this resolution as against the 


small scale of these atrocities, as recently 
at Bitlis. The writer states that “the last 
Oriental war of 1877-78 did not cost the Turkish 
Government as much as the events in Arme- 
nia in 1895-96." In round numbers, about 
250,000 persons were killed in these massacres; 
and still worse was the thorough spoliation 
of the entire people. As a result, agriculture 
and cattle-raising, as well as taxes, are out 
of the question. “The order came from 
Constantinople to decimate the Armenians, in 
the sense that everywhere those who were 
conspicuous for their property, education, or 
influence should be killed, and in general the 
younger element should be put to the sword.” 
“To attain this end, three methods were 
chosen, namely (1), the Turkish population 
were informed beforehand and were armed; 
(2) the irregular troops were employed, es- 
pecially the Kurds; (3) the regular troops 
were also used."” In some cities even the ar- 
tillery were employed. 

Anumber of prominent gentlemenin France 
have organized themselves into an Associa- 
tion Historique pour I’Btude de |’Afrique, 
the object of the society being to send ex- 
ploring expeditions into the desert of Sa- 
hara for the purpose of finding remains of 
former cities and to prosecute studies in re- 
ference to their early condition. Among the 
members of this society are found such in- 
fluential men as the Prince of Arenberg, 
Prince Bonaparte, Count de Bizemont, Baron 


Marquis de Vogiié, and others. Sufficient 
funds have already been secured to send out 
an expedition during the current year, which 
will operate in Morocco, Tunis, South Al- 
giers, and Tripolis. 

During the current winter semester of 
1898-99 the twenty-one universities of the 
yerman Empire, including the Academy of 
Miinster, have been attended by 32,597 ma- 
triculated students, of whom the nine Prus- 
sian universities had 16,416. The number of 
foreigners is 2,092, of whom the greater pro- 
portion are in Berlin (504), Leipzig (305), 
and Munich (202). If we include in these 
statistics the schools of technology, veteri- 
nary science, mining, forestry, and agricul- 
ture, the whole number of students in Ger- 
many would be 44,333 matriculates and §,918 


may add that the technical schools have 
9,380 matriculates and 2,536 hearers, and 
1,598 foreigners, of whom 540 are Russians; 





the veterinary schools have 1,206 matricu- | 


lates and 160 hearers, and 54 foreigners, of 
whom 24 are Russians; schools of mining, 
602 matriculates, 45 hearers, and 201 for- 


| eigners, of whom 96 are Russians; forestry, 


ly, and introduces illustrations (even comic | 


pickings) for the first time. In this country 
the change would, to the expert, signify a 
want of prosperity; but we will hope other- 
wise. The publication office is in Rome, 
Corso, No. 219. 


A significant article on Armenia is pub- | 


lished in No. 289 of the Berlin Rundschau, 


the editor assuring his readers that the au- | 


| 


thor is a recognized Oriental scholar and tra- 


veller, and that the inside information here 


201 matriculates, 7 hearers, and 85 foreign- 
ers, of whom 43 are Russians; agriculture, 
347 matriculates and 66 hearers, and 26 for- 
eigners, of whom 18 are Russians. This pre- 
ponderance of Russians is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon, and the fear has been expressed 
that, with the opening of the new institute 
of technology at Danzig, the Russian may 
outnumber the German students. 

A unique book has been prepared and pub- 
lished by a special committee appointed by 
the German Stenographical Association, 
namely, a ‘Haufigkeitewérterbuch,’ a dic- 
tionary of which the object is to determine 


statistically the relative frequency of oc 
currence of the more common words in the 
German language. No fewer than eleven 
million words were counted. It appears that 
the three words most frequently used were 
“die.” “der,” and “und."" The first-inen 
tioned occurred 358,054 times; the second, 
354,526; the third, 320,985 times; so that these 
three little words figure nearly one-tenth 
in the actual use made of the German 
tongue 

The Presidential appointment of the late 
John Russell Young to the headship of the 
National Library was an historical event, not 
to say scandal; consequently the curiosity of 
posterity as to Mr. Young's personality de 
served to be satisfied. Mr. F. Gutekunst, 
Philadelphia, has done his part in an im 
perial panel photographic likeness belonging 
to his notable gallery of public characters 
It bears the usual marks of his expertness 
in his art. 


~~We record with regret the death, on Ja- 
nuary 28, at Westborough, Mass., of the 
Rev. H. Warren Fay, a voluminous contribu- 
tor to the Nation for a long period in the 
department of Notes and Reviews. Mr. Fay 
was a classmate at Harvard (class of 1862) 
of the late John Richard Dennett, who tn 
1874 passed away under his friendly roof. He 
was afterwards for a time settled in Nan- 
tucket, but returned to his old home, with 
health fatally impaired. For several years 
he had been completely bedridden, and his 
suffering was constant and periodically in 
tense. His spirit, however, was indomitable, 
and he was a standing lesson in courage 
and endurance to all his acquaintance. He 
was an omnivorous reader, and kept him- 
self abreast of French literature in particu- 
lar. The private notes, latterly written in 
pencil, which issued from his sick-chamber, 
were admirable for lightness and good cheer 
He had a great capacity for friendship, a 
Warm and generous disposition. His unabat- 
ed interest in the intellectual movement of 
the time, while racked by his malady, was 
truly remarkable. 


The issue of Mr. R. L. Poole’s great His- 
torical Atlas by the Clarendon Press (New 
York: Henry Frowde) goes steadily on, with 
none of the vexatious delays so apt to eccur 
in the production of such a monumental! 
work. Part xx. is already at hand, and the 
remaining ten parts, it is expected, will ap- 
pear during 1899. The later numbers (xiii. 
xx.) on the whole maintain the standard of 


| the earlier issues. With their appearance the 


| hearers. Without entering into details, we | 
which must occasion a large loss, it remains | 


series of maps illustrating the history of 
the British Isles is enriched by Mr. G. G 
Smith’s Scotland, c. 1600; Mr. W. H. Steveu- 
son’s England and Wales before the Norman 
Conquest; the Editor’s England and Wales 


| after the accession of the Tudors; and Mr. 
| R. Dunlop's Ireland (1541-1643). Miss Ewart 
| continues her series of Italian maps with 


the House of Savoy in Italy, and Italia Sacra; 


| while Mr. Rhodes adds to his French series 


France in the thirteenth century, and Gallia 
Sacra, besides Europe in the eighteenth cen- 


tury prior to the French Revolution. Prof 


Bury contributes two maps of the Eastern 
toman Empire, one in the tenth century 
(two plates), the other 1025-1472, and Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole has three maps of West- 
ern Asia—under the Mohammedans (c. 970 
and ¢. 1076); under Saladin (1190); and un- 
der the Mongols (1330). The series of ec- 
clesiastical maps is further enlarged by the 
Editor’s map of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the Spanish Peninsula, and the geue- 
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ral European series by Prof. Prothero’s Eu- 
rope, 1814-1863; Mr. Oman’s Europe in 1360, 
and the Editor’s Europe at the time of Otto 
(962). Mr. Poole further contributes two 
maps of Germany, one under the Hohen- 


staufen (1138-1254) and one in the later Mid- | 
dle Ages (1273-1492). The promise of the | 
title of the Atlas to comprise parts of the | 
New World connected with European his- 
tory sees a partial fulfilment in three maps | 


by Mr. H. E. Egerton—European Explora- 


tions and Colonies from the fifteenth to the | 


seventeenth century, European Colonies and 


Dependencies 1763, and European Colonies, | 
Dependencies, and States Independent of Eu- | 
| faith in the good sense and conservatism of | 


ropean Powers (1815-1897). Unfortunately, 
these (in particular the maps relating to the 
United States) by no means equal the Eu- 
ropean maps in accuracy or execution. It is 
matter for regret that this part of the work 
could not have been assigned to a competent 
specialist in American cartography. In that 
case, to take three examples of many, Oregon, 
the Louisiana Purchase, and Texas (plate 89) 
might have been more than mere conven- 
tional spaces on a map without form (correct 
form, at least) and void; and the city of 
Baltimore would not have dated her founda- 
tion from 1632 (plate 85). 


—In his elaborate and painstaking work 
on ‘L’Ouvrier Américain’ (Paris: L. Larose), 
E. Levasseur offers a good antidote to social 
unrest. Believing that a high rate of wages 
1s a consequence of high productive ability, 
he sees much in the condition of the laborer 
in the United States to suggest a continued 
and even greater advance in material ad- 
vantage. If wages fall, it will be due to an 
excess of labor available through the failure 
of agriculture to absorb its contingent of 
immigrants. Any influence of the protective 
tariff in increasing or even maintaining 
wages is denied, and our author adopts to the 
full the opinion that the rate of wages is not 
determined by the price of the article pro- 
duced, citing the rise in agricultural wages 
{n the face of a great fall in the prices of ag- 
ricultural products. Nor does he favor the 
intervention of the state save for the health 
and safety of the laborers. Individualism 
and state agency are the two often opposing 
principles controlling the development of in- 
dustry, and upon the preservation of a proper 
balance between them must depend the free- 
dom or subjection of the workingman. Pro- 
fit-sharing and coéperation have played but 
little part in the United States, while social. 
ism is regarded as an unimportant factor. 
Trades unions are good so far as they aid the 
sick and the needy, and so far as they enable 
the laborer to withstand the undue pressure 
of organized capital; but a strike is a condi- 
tion of war. The danger lies in the widen- 
ing breach between employer and employed, 
considered as belonging to two distinct 
classes of beings. Materially and men- 


tally, they may seem to differ from one an- | 


other, but morally their interests are the 
Fame. 


~-Although M. Levasseur’s yolumes were 
printed in 1898, he would be obliged to mo- 
dify some of his opinions in the light of 
recent events. The increasing weight of the 
debt due to Europe, paid for in exports the 
prices of which were falling, would hardly 
he considered to-day as affecting the general 
economy of the country. The question of 
restricting immigration, which M. Levasseur 
believed would be determined in a few years 
in favor of more stringent regulations, ap- 


, 








pears to have been settled in a very differ- 
ent manner by the policy of expansion. If 
the competition of the blacks is to be feared 
in home industries, what would he have said 
to the competition of Cubans or Tagals in 
agricultural production, such as sugar and 
tropical fruits? Finally, M. Levasseur holds 
that the Americans enjoy a considerable ad- 
vantage over Europeans in having no stand- 
ing army, or costly marine, or war expenses 
demanding heavy sacrifices. If the estimates 
of Mr. Gage are accepted, this advantage 
must soon be in a measure neutralized. For 
the future of American enterprise M. Le- 
vasseur is very hopeful, having an unbounded 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the people. Some of his criticisms of labor | 


agitators might be well applied to our poli- 
tical leaders, if leaders they can be called; 


and the wage-earner has more to fear trom 


their irresponsible schemes than from the 
concentration of large industries. We could 
wish that this work might reach those with 
whose interests it deals. The selection and 
arrangement of details prove the ability of 
the writer, while the philosophic treatment 
of the subject could have come only from 


one who has passed a lifetime in studying so- | 


cial statistics. 


—A cheap and approximately. complete 
translation of the ‘Thousand and One Nights’ 
has long been lacking. This want is now 
being filled—at least for readers of German— 
by a version at present appearing in the ex- 
cellent little Universal-Bibliothek of Reclam 
in Leipzig. It is by a certain Max Henning, 
who is unknown to us as an Arabist, but who 
seems to be fairly equal to the task which 
he has undertaken. In ten Doppel-Béndchen 
of about 200 pages each and costing each 40 
pfennigs, his version has reached Night 606, 
and we may therefore expect its completion 
in seven or eight parts more. At that rate, 
the whole book will not cost more than eight 
marks—a phenomenal price for a complete 
‘Arabian Nights.’ There is a short three- 
page preface with some bibliographical de- 
tails, not always very accurate, as to former 
translations, a statement that the present 
translation is based on the Bilaq edition 
(evidently meaning the second), and a pro- 
mise of a supplement taken from other edi- 
tions and of an appendix examining the large 
question of origin, authorship, etc. Besides 
the second Bilaq edition, the translator has 
used largely that of Breslau, and has also 
drawn a good deal from Burton. Thus, it is 
only through Burton that the Calcutta edi- 
tion of the first two hundred Nights has been 
accessible to him, and, apparently, the same 
is the case with the Macnaghten edition; 
otherwise it is hard to see why he did not 
take it as a base. The existence of the first 
Bilaq edition, which Lane used, seems to 
have been unknown to him. The transla- 
tion is good, and more complete than any 
other that has been published except Tor- 
rens’s most unfortunately uncompleted ver- 


| sion of the first fifty Nights, and the Burton 


edited by L. C. Smithers. About half of the 
verse has been omitted, and what is left, 
except a few specimens of the translator's 
ability to turn out Kniittel-vers, is rendered 
into prose after the fashion of Lane. Of 
rhymed prose only one specimen so far is 
given, though, after Riickert’s masterly imi- 
tation of the ‘Maqimat’ of al-Harirl, a Ger- 
man might have been expected to again essay 
the impossible. The notes are few and in- 
adequate; for a commentary on the Nights 
we must still go to Lane. And so, in a com- 


bination of Lane and this version, the or- 
dinary reader will probably find his most 
satisfactory access at a moderate price to 
the great Saga-book of Islam. 


—There is a great difference of opinion 
among experts on the possibilities of Chi- 
na’s foreign commerce. The great province 
of Yunnan, with a population of 8,000,000 
souls, has been studied by an English con- 
sul, and by the mission of French merchants 
sent out by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lyons. As the trade of this province may be 
turned into an English route by way of Bur- 
mah, or into French territory by way of 
Tonkin, each investigator had an interest in 
showing that the trade was worth making an 
effort to secure. The French commission re- 


| ports that this trade is now $3,600,000 a year. 
| The exports are chiefly opium and metals, 





copper and tin. Owing to rebellion and 
governmental interference, the mining of 
these metals has decreased until it now 
amounts to less than one-fourth the interest 
worked at the beginning of this century. 
The mandarins have the right to purchase 
the metal mined, and they resell at a profit, 
made larger by the difference between a 
pound in buying and in selling, the differ- 
ence varying according to the mandarin. 
Tea from the hills, tin, and opium are used 
as currency, and barter is the general rule. 
Four-fifths of the imports consists of cot- 
ton yarn, and this comes from India and 
Japan. Apart from that item, the “import 
trade is of no importance.”’ 


—The English report is no less certain in 
tone, and speaks of the rumors of actual 
and potential trade, vast mineral resources, 
and ‘“‘innumerable impossible schemes’’ for 
railways and developing the country. The 
obstacles to working the mines are so many 
and great as must certainly debar capital 
from profit, while, apart from the minerals, 
the province has few resources, and the in- 
habitants are lazy to a degree. As to a rail- 
road to Burmah, an engineer says that ‘‘by 
piercing half-a-dozen Mount Cenis tunnels 
and erecting a few Menai bridges’’ the road 
could be built. The entire trade in the pro- 
vince is in the hands of peddlers, and the 
movement of merchandise is in consequence 
small. Sstimao, the most southerly town of 
any importance in China, possesses no shops 
of any kind, and street stalls suffice for 
conducting all traffic. The staples dealt in 
are tea and raw cotton; the latter being dis- 
tributed among the country people, who 
spin and weave it in their homes. The total 
import of foreign cottons and woollens is 
only $3,700 a year. As to the people, ‘‘they 
are entirely at a loss to account for the 
presence of foreign officials. It is useless to 
explain that we are here for the purpose of 
fostering trade, as the obvious retort is that 
there is no trade worth fostering.’”’ This is 
one of the provinces nearest to the Philip- 
pines, and which is to be exploited com- 
mercially through those islands—according 
to the programme of the impertalists. 





RECOLLECTIONS AND THE RECORD. 


Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln 
and the Civil War. By James R. Gilmore 
(Edmund Kirke). Illustrated. Boston: L, 
C. Page & Co. 8vo, pp. 338. 

In historical studies few things are so dif- 
ficult as to cstimate the value of personal 
recollections. After a lapse of many years, 
they are so likely to be amended and enlarg- 
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ed by the injection of material drawn from 


later events and experiences, that not a few 
of the more cautious investigators accept the 
rule that such recollections are of value only 
as they are supported by contemporaneous 
memoranda. 

Mr. Gilmore tells us in general that he was 
in the habit of making notes of his con- 
versations with Mr. Lincoln, and it is to be 
hoped that the original notes are preserved 
and may some day be given to the world in 
their authentic shape. It is a little hard to 
believe that a young man, as yet quite un- 
known to fame, lectured Mr. Lincoln upon 
the mischievous effect of his having Mr. Sew- 
ard in his cabinet when as yet the cabinet 
was hardly a month old and Sumter had not 
fallen. Yet our author tells us that in that 
first interview he gravely informed the Pre. 
sident that, if the Southern leaders had not 
thought Mr. Seward a coward, they probably 
would not have opened the cannonade upon 
Fort Sumter which was then going on; and 
that if he listened ‘“‘to the timid advice which 
Mr. Seward, from his extreme caution, is sure 
to give him, he will run the country upon 
the rocks, where no earthly power can save 
it from going to pieces.’’ He tells us that he 
broadly intimated that Mr. Robert J. Walk- 
er of Mississippi, who was present, was, 
since Andrew Jackson was dead, the proper 
person to replace Mr. Seward. We also learn 
that he opened to the President a plan of 
military operations for subduing the rebel- 
lion, which he thinks was essentially that to 
which we finally had to come. This, how- 
ever, was so often done by other people, 
first and last, that it is of comparatively lit- 
tle importance. 

A little later we are given at second hand, 
through Mr. Walker, an intimation that Mr. 
Lincoln followed up the suggestion of his 


movement upon Chattanooga. This order 
Rosecrans had refused to obey, on the ground 
that it would imperil his army—a truth de- 
monstrated four months later by the slaugh- 
ter at Chickamauga; and now he asked me 
to lay before Mr. Lincoln his reasons for 
disobeying the Secretary's demands.” 


The sequel was that Mr. Gilmore went to 
Washington “near the close of May,”’ repre- 
sented to Mr. Lincoln that Rosecrans and 
every one of his general officers thought a 
forward movement would be suicidal and end 
in defeat, and gave his own advice to the 
President to ‘retire Stanton to a clerical po- 
sition and give Rosecrans full command of 
al] the armies."’ He reports further that, 
upon his presentation of the case, the Presi- 
dent told him he might say to Rosecrans that 
the order would be countermanded, and that 
it would not be renewed till the General was 
supplied with all the men and horses he 
wanted; finally, that he persuaded Mr. Lin- 
coln to telegraph at once to Rosecrans that 
the order was countermanded, by saying “‘it 
would be a salve to a good many of Stan- 
ton’s wounds.”’ 

It would be difficult to put more errors 
inte the same space. The letter concerning 
the Major-Generalship was not a personal 
one of Stanton, but an official one of Hal- 
leck. An “important and decisive victory’’ 
does not imply a sacrifice to a general's per- 
sonal ambition. Stanton could not bimself 
make such an offer, but it implied action by 
the President. It was not soon after the 
battle of Stone’s River, but two months af- 
terward. No series of demands was made by 


| Stanton; the demands were constantly made 


young visitor, by offering the State Depart- | 
ment to the gentleman named, who disin- | 


terestedly replied that he thought a change 
would not then be wise. The difficulty, of 
course, is in reconciling this with the fact, 
known from a thousand sources, that Mr. 
Seward’s optimism not only did no harm in 
itself, but was consistent with so cheerful 
a readiness to carry out faithfully the Pre- 
sident’s views when they overruled his own, 
that Mr. Lincoln stuck to him to the day of 
bis death, and did not yield even to the 
formal request of a committee of the Senate 
to remove him. 

A curious episode is Mr. Gilmore’s visit, 
as a representative of Mr. Greeley, to Gen. 
Rosecrans, in the summer of 1863, with over- 


by Rosecrans, and Stanton and all his subor- 
dinates showed marvellous patienge and good 
will in dealing with them. No peremptory 
order for a forward movement on Chatta- 
nooga was made by Stanton or any one else. 
No order was countermanded. Gilmore 
could not have carried to Washington rea- 
sons for Rosecrans’s disobedience. Rose- 


| crans collected the opinions of his general 


tures to the General to become a candidate | 


for the Presidency. The author professes 
penitence for his part in this intrigue to 
supplant Mr. Lincoln, which came to no- 
thing; but other incidents of his visit help 
us form a judgment of the accuracy of his 
memory, for we are now on ground covered 
by the Official Records. 

We are told that “soon after the battle of 
Stone’s River the Secretary [Mr. Stanton] 
had written the General a personal letter, 
saying that he had made up his mind to of- 
fer a major-generalship in the regular army 
to the brigadier who first won an important 
victory." Rosecrans’s indignation is drama- 
tically told. ‘‘Does he suppose I will sacri- 
fice the lives of my men to serve my personal 
ambition?” But 

“Stanton was a good hater. He took mortal 
offence at the attitude of Rosecrans, and then 
began to make a series of demands upon him 


that were impossible of execution; his last 
being a peremptory order tor a forward 


officers on the subject of a forward movement 
by a circular inquiry- dated June 8, two 
weeks after Gilmore had left the army. On 
the 12th, Garfield, as Chief of Staff, analyzed 
the replies, and, notwithstanding them, 
showed such cogent reasons for an advance 
that Rosecrans yielded to them. 

The circumstances which led to this inci- 
dent all occurred after Gilmore left the 
army. It was well known in Washington, as 
it was at the front, that Breckinridge, with 
ten thousand men, had been sent from 
Bragge’s army to reinforce Johnston, who 
was trying to raise the siege of Vicksburg. 
Rosecrans’s force was now 60 per cent. great- 
er than Bragg’s, and it was summer. Mr. 
Lincoln personally telegraphed Rosecrans on 
the 28th of May: “I would not push you to 
any rashness, but I am very anxious 
that you do your utmost, short of 
rashness, to keep Bragg from. getting 
off to help Johnston against Grant.’’ Rose- 
crans’s answer was the offensively curt one: 
“Dispatch received. I will attend to it,” 
and he did nothing. On the llth of June 
Halleck telegraphed: ‘I deem it my duty to 
repeat to you the great dissatisfaction that 
is felt here at your inactivity. There seems 
to be no doubt that a part of Bragg’s force 
has gone to Johnston.’ In reply, Rosecrans 


| told of his circular and his subordinates’ an- 


swers, with the astonishing proposition that 
“no one thinks an advance advisable until 
Vicksburg’s fate is determimed’’! He coolly 


, counselled ‘‘caution and patience at head- 


quarters."" Halleck answered at once, pa- 
tiently controverting his reasons, explicitly 
saying the authorities would not order him 
to fight Bragg, but, having given him all 
the forces they could, the responsibility must 
rest with him. Then came Garfield's unan- 
swerable review of the situation and advice 
to his chief to march against the enemy 

It was, of course, reinforced by personal 
discussion. Rosecrans was convinced that 
he ought to march, but said nothing to allay 
the anxiety at Washington, and on the 16th 
Halleck telegraphed the question, “Is it 
your intention to make an immediate move 

ment forward? A definite answer, yes, or 
no, is required.” tosecrans answered pet.- 
tishly: “If immediate means to-night or to- 
morrow, No If it means as soon as all 
things are ready, say five days, Yes." He 
began the movement on Tullahoma on the 
24th, and Bragg’s consequent retreat beyond 
the Tennessee River is regarded by Rose. 
crans’s admirers as one of his chief claims 
to renown. Meanwhile, to give Grant help 
in place of that which would have been more 
effectively given by the advance of Rose- 
crans and Burnside in conjunction, Burnside 
was ordered to send the Ninth Corps direct 
to Vicksburg, and his own movement into 
East Tennessee was delayed. Grant won 
the Major-Generalship. Comparing this brief 
summary of the record with Mr. Gilmore's 
narrative of his interview with Lincoln in 
the latter part of May, it becomes evident 
that his recollection plays queer pranks with 
him. 

We do not need to conclude that these 
Recollections will have no value to the his- 
torian. Some of them are better supported 
by contemporaneous evidence An expert 
investigator will judge sagaciously as to the 
parts which may be antecedently probable. 
As a direct contribution to history, however, 
the book will need to be sifted as to every 
page, and it will be of more use in helping 
to give “local color’’ to incidents of the 
civil war than as proof of any important 
facts. 


EMIN PASHA 


Emin Pasha: his Life and Work. Compiled 
from his journals, letters, scientific notes 
and from official documents, by Georg 
Schweitzer. With an introduction by R. 
W. Felkin, M.D. 2 vols. Westminster: A. 
Constable & Co.; New York: Hadley & 
Mathews. 1898. Portrait, map. Svo. 


Recent events in the Sudan, the capture of 
Khartum and the occupation of Fashoda by 
the French, have given a timely interest to 
this biography. Emin Pasha, next to Gor- 
don, was the most striking figure in the early 
history of the Mahdist revolt. Had he fallen, 
like his leader, in the defence of his pro- 
vince, he would have ranked with him among 
the world’s heroes. But in the strong light 
which the Stanley rescue expedition cast 
upon him, the world was disillusioned. It 
discovered that he was a man brought into 
prominence by circumstance, and not by his 
force of character or by his heroic deeds. 
The impression made by the present bio- 
graphy, which, consisting almost wholly of 
extracts from his letters and diaries, is prac- 
tically an autoblography, is the same as that 
made by the accounts of Stanley, Jephson, 
and his companion in his last expedition, 
StuhImann. He appears to have been a man 
thoroughly conscientious in the discharge of 


| his duty, anxious for the material welfare of 
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the people whom he ruled, but lacking strong 
moral or religious convictions; a man, in a 
word, who became a Turk in nearly every- 
thing but his passionate love of nature. This 
is not surprising, if we remember that he 
lived for years in an enervating climate and 
deprived of any stimulating companionship. 
He himself was conscious of this deteriora- 
tion, for he refers in a letter, half-humor- 
ously, of course, to the fact that “my mental 
acclimatisation, 4. ¢., my degeneration into 
the negro and the egoist, has proceeded 
apace, and so satisfactorily that at times I 
am quite alarmed.” So, when the time for 
decisive action came, he was found wanting. 
Had he been what the world imagined him to 
be, when both England and Germany sent 
out costly expeditions for his succor, he 
would have founded an enduring state at the 
headwaters of the Nile, and advanced the 
civilization of Central Africa by half a cen. 
tury. 

Beyond a brief sketch of his early years 
and the facts contained in Dr. Felkin’s in- 
troduction, these volumes, compiled with 
much discretion by a near relative, contain 
little new material which is worthy of note. 
Emin was born in Oppeln, Prussian Silesia, 
in 1840, studied medicine at the University of 
Berlin, and entered the Turkish service as 
medical officer at Antivari in 1865. At this 
time he discarded his real name, Edward 
Schnitzer, for a Turkish one, though he did 
not assume the name of Emin until he joined 
Gen. Gordon in 1876 at Lado, on the White 
Nile. The next two years were spent mainly 
in missions to Mtesa and Kabarega, Kings 
of Uganda and Unyoro respectively. Emin’s 
account of these missions and of some of- 
ficial tours through Equatoria, which suc- 
ceeded them, constitutes by far the pleasant- 
est part of the biography. They show him 
at his best—a keen observer, with unusual 
descriptive powers, and possessing infinite 
patience and remarkable tact in dealing with 
the natives. At one village a unique enter- 
tainment was provided for him: 

“‘No sooner was it dusk than dancing be- 
gan. At four different places drums re- 
sounded, and choruses, accompanied by ener- 
getic hand-clapping, responded to the recita- 
tive of a bard, who seized upon all sorts of 
subjects as themes for his improvised song. 
One of Rionga’s people gave a very amusing 
imitation of myself inquiring for, and jotting 
down, the names of mountains, streams, 
plants, etc.—not even forgetting to mimic 
my taking bearings with the compass. 
‘What is the name of that village in front of 
us?’ asked the impersonator. He himself 
gave the answer, ‘Kijaja,’ whereupon the 
chorus took up the word ‘Kijaja,’ and re- 
peated it about ten times.” 

In 1878 Gordon, with some hesitation, ap- 
pointed him governor of the Equatorial Pro- 
vince, and for several years he devoted him- 
self with untiring energy and considerabie 
success to developing its resources. Dr. Jun- 
ker, the Russian explorer, gives an attractive 
picture of its condition soon after the rising 
of the Mahdi. As he approached Lado he 
went 


“through uninterrupted cultivated fields in 
the Bart country. What a contrast to the 
native tillage we had left behind! Here, 
even the negro’s holding is secure; every- 
where browsing herds, and the inhabitants 
of the many Bari hamlets, so far from being 
scared away by our approach, go on quietly 
with their work. My boys opened their eyes 
wide on seeing that here the strong does 
not rob the weak, and that the mighty gov- 
ernment of the Turk leaves the negro’s prop- 
erty inviolate."’ 


The station itself was “changed almost be- 
yond recognition,” with its wide, regular 


- 





streets and brick houses surrounded by lemon 
trees. 

From this time, however, Emin was forced 
to give up his civilizing work and to devote 
himself wholly to the task of maintaining 
himself against the attacks of the Mahdist 
Emirs. The history of his limited success, 
which was mainly due to his situation and 
not to the valor or loyalty of his soldiers, is 
told in minute and somewhat wearisome de- 
tail. It is unnecessary to dwell at length 
upon the account of the rescue. The in- 
terested motives and malign influence at- 
tributed to Mr. Stanley and to England, both 
by Emin and by his biographer, are clearly 
disproved in the translator’s notes and Dr. 
Felkin’s statement. The truth is, that the 
two men, unsympathetic by nature, were 
mutually an@ keenly disappointed in each 
other. ‘ Hmin confidently expected moral and 
material ‘support from Stanley, which the 
terrible hardships the latter had endured 
prevented him from giving. Stanley looked 
for a man like Gordon, forceful in character 
and action—a natural ruler of men, before 
whom he was to lay the proposition of the 
King of the Belgians to hold Equatoria aga 
part of the Congo Free State, and that of an 
English company to found with their aid 
a new state on the Victoria Nyanza. He 
found an amiable gentleman who had lost 
control of his mutinous followers—a band of 
wretched Egyptian clerks and savage Su- 
danese—and who was incapable of deciding 
even whether to stay or go. 


The sad story of Emin’s last expedition, to 
which the second volume is wholly devoted, 
has already been told by his companion Dr. 
Stuhlmann, and reviewed five years ago in 
these columns. To that admirable account 
only personal details, which have little gene- 
ral interest, are added here. With the aim 
of extending the German possessions, Emin 
started from the coast in April, 1890, and 
with considerable difficulty reached the un- 
explored region to the west of the lakes. 
Here the expedition, weakened by hardships 
and the lack of food, was decimated by an 
epidemic of smallpox. The able-bodied were 
sent back to the east coast with Dr. Stuhl- 
mann, and Emin, after some months’ delay, 
went westward with a vague intention of 
reaching the Cameroons. A few days’ march 
from the Congo, in October, 1892, he was 
murdered by some Arabs, in revenge, his bio- 
grapher thinks, for a raid he made on an 
Arab station. It is a pitiful tale in which the 
catastrophe is foreshadowed by such entries 
as these in his diary, “I am very weary. 
Would it were over!” ‘Would that I had 
died after my fall on the stones of Baga- 
moyo!”’ 

The rank of Emin among men of science 
must be determined by them. In this bio- 
graphy he appears only as an enthusiastic 
collector from his boyhood to his death. 
This passionate and thoroughly unselfish love 
of nature was a resource of immeasurable 
worth in his situation. It was a constant 
stimulus to exertion, and kept him from 
mental stagnation. He longs for rescue, not 
that he may return to Wurope and friends, 
but because “it would be a crime if all these 
beautiful collections were ruined.”’ In one of 
the darkest days of the last expedition he 
writes, “Amidst all my recent troubles and 
trials, I have had one great consolation: I 
have discovered a largish cat, hitherto un- 
known to naturalists.”” The last entry in his 
diary, made probably a few moments before 
his murder, is, “Das Barometer steigt schnell 





{the barometer is rising rapidly]."" Many of 
the museums of Europe were enriched by 
his zealous and absolutely disinterested la- 
bors, while his life-long attitude towards 
fellow-workers in science is shown in this 
sentence from one of his letters: “In any 
case, if either you or any of your friends 
wish for anything which it is possible for 
me to procure, whether in the department of 
zodlogy, botany, or otherwise, my services 
are absolutely at your disposal.” He will 
have an enduring monument in his contribu- 
tions to the scientific knowledge of Central 
Africa, though posterity will probably deny 
his right to the title once given him, “the 
apostle of culture.”” His civilizing work has 
apparently left no trace. 

A word of praise should be spoken for the 
uniform excellence of the translation, which 
is in such sméoth, idiomatic English that it 
is difficult to realize that it is a translation 
from the German. The volumes are attrac- 
tive in their appearance, and contain an index 
and a map of Emin’s journeys in Africa. 








The Underground Railroad from Slavery to 
Freedom. By Wilbur H. Siebert, Asso- 
ciate Professor of History in Ohio State 
University. Macmillan Co. 1898. 8vo, pp. 
xxv, 478. 


That humor which ‘heaven bestowed in 
large measure on the abolitionists, while 
denying it in toto to slaveholding republi- 
cans, invented the term “Underground Rail- 
road’”’ for an expedition always carried on 
above ground, and with only secondary use 
of railroads. An extension of the metaphor 
produced ‘agents, station-keepers or con- 
ductors.”’ Political geography (as, the adja- 
cency of free Canada to the slaveholding 
United States as a whole, the adjacency 
of the free North to the slaveholding South), 
topography, character and derivation of 
population (as, New Englanders in the West- 
ern Reserve; Quakers in Southern Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, who had left the South in 
order to have done with slavery), all con- 
tributed to determine the “routes.” Yet in 
all this there was no ‘“‘institution,’”’ scarcely 
here and there an organization till the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850 produced vigilance 
committees, not so much to help fugitives 
northward as to keep their free fellow-citi- 
zens from being kidnapped, and to warn 
man-hunters from free soil. 

Prof. Siebert, in preparing his mono- 
graph, had the advantage of several valua- 
ble works on the operation of the U. G. R. 
R., especially in Cincinnati, Southern Penn- 
sylvania, and Philadelphia. With commenda- 
ble industry he has made independent re- 
searches, ransacked anti-slavery literature, 
conversed with survivors, acquired where he 
could original records, letters, etc., drawn 
up a list of more than 3,000 “helpers,” made 
estimates of the amount of traffic, retailed 
some of the more striking causes célébres, 
made the first map of routes, examined the 
several laws attempted or enacted to carry 
out the constitutional provision for the re- 
turn of fugitives, and compiled a useful 
though not exhaustive bibliography. The re- 
sult is a work of reference of very high value, 
enhanced by a large number of portraits 
and other illustrations. It is, moreover, in 
the main, surprisingly readable, for the au- 
thor shows no great skill in construction, is 
somewhat repetitious, occasionally fatiguing- 
ly minute, and lacks graphic or pathetic 
power to narrate specimen fugitive cases 
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which are among the most thrilling, heroic, 


’ 


tragic, and shameful in American annals. | 


One who desires to view the subject on this 
side should turn rather to Levi Coffin's 
memoirs or to William Still’s ‘Underground 
Railroad Records.’ 

The work is not pure history. It is frank- 
ly that of an entire sympathizer with Under- 
ground motives and methods. It has, fur- 
ther, a thesis, which is, that Underground 
activity furnished a connecting link of senti- 
ment between the earlier and the latter-day 
abolitionists, and that the ‘‘institution’”’ had 


a far larger part in determining emancipa- | 


tion—by telling upon the patience of the 
slaveholding oligarchy, and impelling them 
to secession—than historians and biograph- 
ers commonly allow. But this is somewhat 
to confound two factors in the situation: 
one, the humane sympathies which led 
Northerners of whatever political affiliation 
to hide the outcast and speed him privily 
on his way to a free country; the other, 
the open revolt against the Constitutional 
provision and the Fugitive Slave Law in 
particular, as evinced by Personal Liberty 
laws and vigilance committees, Shadrach and 
Jerry rescues, ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ and John 
Brown's wild scheme of a wholesale hegira. 
The annual losses by escapes, aided or un- 


aided, the South could and would have put | 
up with but for the signs of the growing pub- | 


lic sentiment of abhorrence of slavery, with 


desire and resolve to restrict the extension | 
of the slave area. This manifestation of a | 


militant Northern conscience was due al- 
most wholly to the persistent, organized, 
and uncompromising propaganda of the abo- 
litionists, with its inevitable effect upon the 
creed of parties. A man did not have to 
bea Liberty Party man, Conscience Whig, 
Free-Soiler, or Republican to be merciful and 
helpful to the fleeing victims of slavery— 
if not systematically, at least on occasion. 
Here there was no touchstone but a com- 
mon humanity. But, had there been no spe- 
cific anti-slavery agitation, we might to-day 
be living under the conditions of 1860. 

For this argument, two facts are decisive: 
one is that secession was fomented and pre- 
cipitated by the fire-eaters of the Gulf States, 
or the parts of the South which suffered least 
from abduction or fugaciousness. The other 
is, that nothing but a divinely inspired mad- 
ness prevented the leaders of secession from 
accepting at the hands of Congress and the 
States in 1861 terms of constitutional amend- 
ment and guarantee which would have fortified 
the Slave Power beyond its wildest dreams 
in 1787. The real moral which Prof. Siebert's 
monograph points, though he does not (we 
think) remark it, is that had two incompati- 
ble contiguous confederacies been establish- 
ed by secession on this continent, the Under- 
ground Railroad (impossible to suspend as 
long as man was man) would have speedily 
led to a renewal of hostilities. To doubt that 
the Southern leaders foresaw this, is to dis- 
credit their discernment; but then we must 
infer that their aim was not independence, 
but to make this country, in Lincoln's words, 
“wholly slave’’—that is, at least to make 
slave property in transit inviolable in every 
part of the Union. 

Prof. Siebert’s explorations have some- 
times stopped short of first-hand authority. 
On page 68 he professes ignorance of a Phila- 
delphia Underground society of Quakers 
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| any light occasion violate all usage in thi« 


ly have been other than the “Pennsyl- 
vania Society for promoting the abolition of 
slavery, the relief of free negroes unlawfully 
held in bondage, and for improving the con- 


dition of the African race.” It was at that 
date on the point of revising its constitution, 
and in 1787 it made Franklin its first Presi- 
dent. (See Edward Needles’s ‘Historical 
Memoir’ of this society, Philadelphia, 1848, 
or the late W. F. Poole’s ‘Anti-Slavery Opi- 
nions before the year 1806,’ Cincinnati, 1873). 
As Washington complains of “a vexatious 
lawsuit respecting a slave,’ the case and the 
Society together are removed from the Un- 
derground category. On page 219, our author 
cites newspaper and magazine authority for 


extending the operations of the U. G. R. R. to | 
Nova Scotia as well as to Canada. His “‘set- | 


tlements of ex-slaves near Halifax,’ how- 
ever, are only the remains of the Maroons 
introduced in 1796 from Jamaica, and most- 
ly afterwards deported to Sterra Leone. De- 
pendence on Henry Wilson's ‘Rise and Fall! 
of the Slave Power’ has made him miss both 
the exact date (May, 1843) of Mr. Garrison's 
address of welcome and promised succor to 
fugitives, and the significance of it as a criti- 
cism on a similar invitation penned by Gerrit 
Smith. For this he should turn to the Libe- 
rator (18: 87). We have noticed one error on 
page 99, in Francis Jackson's letter to Theo- 
dore Parker, where “Brynes'’ stands for 
“TAffthony] Burns.” The excellent index 
escapes this pitfall so far as to admit no 
Brynes; but then Burns is cheated of an 
entry due him. 





Matter, Energy, Force, and Work. By Silas 
W. Holman. Macmillan. 1898. 8vo, pp: 
257. 

Very competent physicists may have a dif- 
ficulty in forming perfectly clear conceptions 


of the fundamental ideas of physics; and | 





; the more difficulty they have, the more | 


likely they are to want to write books on 
the subject, and the more deleterious those 
books will be. These are the minds which ne- 


of it, so that every term of general physics 


| ought to stand for a definite general phe- 
nomenon; and whoever clearly apprehends | 


to what phenomenon a physical term re- 
fers, has nothing further to learn about that 
term except its grammatical construction. 
For instance, the word mass serves to ex- 
press the law of action and reaction. If 
mass is defined as ‘‘the quantity of mat- 


matter as measured by action and reaction. 


| Mass, therefore, has to be distinguished 


censured by Washington in 1786 (April 12, | 
not May; the citation is at third hand). | 


@he organization in question ean hard- 


from weight, if by weight we refer to the 
pull toward the earth against the elasticity 
of a spring-balance. But to introduce dis- 
tinetions of terminology which refer to no 
differences in the phenomena, is an idle 
pedantry that only confuses at once the 


o> 


matter, any more than in any other. For 
instance, the word grarifation is appropriat 

ed by all writers to that fixed attraction th 

tween distant bodies which varies only as 
their mass, while gravity is used for the a 

celeration of bodies toward the earth under 
the influence of gravitation combined with 
centrifugal foree. It Is, therefore. injudi 

cious for Mr. Holman to attempt to re 

verse this practice by calling that ‘gravity’ 
which is known as gravitation. and that 
“weight” which is known as gravity He 
seems to be particularly enamoured of th: 
word “kinergety” for kinetical energy. but 
it is not likely to be adopted 

As an example of the want of clearnes: 
of the book, we may take the following 
which is printed tn italics: “The sufficien! 
evidence that all resistance ts due to the 
action of energy lies in the fact that through 
resistance change in state of motion of bx 
dies occurs.”” If, however, by ‘“‘due to the 
action of energy’’ ts meant, as should tx 
meant, due to the production by kinetical 
energy of changed positions with changed 
positional energy, and the production by the 
distribution of positional energy of accelera 
tions working changes of kinetical energ: 
then it is plain that, unless the conservation 
of energy be assumed at once, a resistance 
need not be “due to the action of energy.”’ 
Great fallacies may lie hid behind the word 
“due.” 

Le Sage’s theory of gravitation is discuss 
ed, without being criticised from a logical 
point of view. But if this theory is pre 
posed in the hope that impact and a wonde 
ful elasticity of incompressible bodies may 
supersede positional energy, then {t would 
seem to be a blow aimed at the ideas of the 
differential calculus and of logic itself. for 
it would be an endeavor to form a concet 
tion of nature as discontinuous, and conse 
quently as radically unintelligible as ; 


sible if, however, positional energy and 
action at a distance are not to be attacked, 
| why not admit that gravitation is such ar 


| action, until some facts are ascertaine! No 
glect the maxim of logic that the meaning | 
of a word lies in the use that is to be made | 


the contrary?” 
The vortex-atom theory is regarded with 


| great favor by Prof. Holman. Yet, though 


' ‘ 
| mathematically only too profound, it is 


logically not much better than the theory of 

Le Sage, being an attempt to get rid of 
| action at a distance in another ways As for 
| Prof. J. J. Thomson's verifications of its rm 


sults by chemistry, they are too trifling to 


have much weight, not to speak of the dim 
| culties they involve. There is nothing but 
ter,”’*then what is meant is the quantity of | 


language and the ideas of students, and puts | 


them out of rapport with the body of scien- 
tific men. Prof. Holman’s word ‘‘weightal’” 
is as superfluous as it is unbeautiful. 

The only way to keep scientific terminolo- 
gy free from confusion is to recognize the 
right of him who introduces a given con- 
ception into science to confer upon it its 
scientific designation and symbol, which 
should never be rejected nor changed except 
for really substantial reasons, such as the 
previous use in another signification of the 
word chosen. 


a priori metaphysics against action at a di 
tance, which is indissolubly bound up with 
the principle of energy. 

Prof. Holman allows himself to treat with 
silent contempt Newton's theory that «pac 
is an absolute entity, although it is a scien 
tific doctrine based upon the fact that bodies 
tend to preserve their absolute aspects of ro 
tation. He falls into German metaphysics 
in accepting as self-evident Leibniz’s h 
pothesis that space and motion are entirely 
relative, a notion unsupported by facts. Some 
of the German upholders of this doctrine say 
that bodies do not preserve their planes of 
rotation absolutely, but only relatively to au 


| otherwise unknown body, which they name 


“Body Alpha.” This “Body Alpha” is for 
all intents and purposes identical with New 
ton’s Absolute Space. Dr. Ernst Mach wishes 
to substitute for Body Alpha the fout en- 


| eemble of the bodies in the universe. The 


No man of sense will upon | 


idea that a distant star by its motion 
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should instantly affect the rotation of a top, 
not by a physical force, but by a principle of 


dynamics, is contrary to all experience, and | 
subversive of the validity of space as a repre- | 
These | 
people maintain that it is just as true to say | 
that the earth stands still while the heavens | 
so that we | 
may say without falsehood that, by moving | 
round the earth, the stars produce the phe- 
force on the earth. | 


sentation of the relations of things. 


move round it, as the reverse; 


nomena of centrifugal 
This is action at a distance, with avengeance. 
It is to be remarked that the preservation 
of the plane of rotation depends upon the 
law that a body unacted on by any force 
moves in a right line; and if the aspect of 
the plane is not absolutely preserved, then 
the body moves in a straight line, not ab- 
solutely, but only relatively to Body Alpha 
or to whatever substitute for that fetish may 
be imagined. All this because the Leibnizi- 
ans obstinately adhere to a metaphysical no- 
tion that does not fit the observed facts. 

Jeometers are unanimously agreed that it 
is impossible to prove that the sum of the 
anglesof a triangle equals two right angles ex- 
cept by a premise as little axiomatic as Eu- 
clid’s celebrated postulate concerning paral- 
lels. But if it be axiomatic that all motion 
is relative, there is no difficulty about the 
triangle. For in that case two bodies may 
have any velocity in any direction and yet 
remain at rest relatively to one another. Now, 
this is impossible if the sum of the angles 
of a triangle is greater or less than two 
right angles. 


lL. L. Boilly; Peintre, Dessinateur et Litho- 


graphe. Par Henry Harrisse. Paris: 
Société de Propagation des Livres d'Art. 


From Fragonard and Greuze and the court 


painters of the eighteenth century, to Géri- 


cault and Delacroix and the Romanticists 
of the nineteenth, French art for most peo- 
ple means nothing but David and his school. 
David, it is true, was the great man of the 
day; his influence was paramount in the stu- 
dios, his classical creed was supreme. But 
still there were a few painters so entirely out 
of “the movement,”’ apparently so uncon- 
scious of the tendency of their age, that, in- 
stead of reducing everything to the classical 
formula, they went on painting the scenes 
and events of every-day life just as they saw 
these, truthfully, faithfully, simply, with no 
striving after notoriety—painters who to- 
day, as M. Harrisse says, would be called 
“des naifs.”’ But it is really because they 
were 80 naive, so matter-of-fact, because 
they knew their limitations and attempted 
neither the idyllic with Watteau nor the high 
heroic with David, that their work now has 
its value. It was never great; most of it 
would be altogether forgotten were it not 
for its interest as an historical document. 
Of these painters, we agree with M. Har- 
risse that Louls Boilly holds the first rank. 
He was not by any means a master, he was 
not an artist of special distinction. But 
he had his own game in art—a game 
Thiers bas defined as the painting of 
ourselves and our customs—and he play- 
ed it extremely well. He was really 
the Frith of his day, which, it should 
be remembered, extended through the Re- 
volution, the Directory, the Consulate, and 
the Empire, and, indeed, long after the Re. 
storation. While most men were busying 
themselves with the making and unmaking 
of states, with war, with political and diplo. 
matic adventure of every kind, Boilly, the 


, 
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humbie little provincial, was engrossed with | 
the more familiar and intimate incidents of 
He painted his contemporaries as he | 


life. 
saw them, the men in their cafés, the women 


wine in days of rejoicing; 


the Louvre staring at David’s famous pic- 
ture of the Coronation, and the crowds in 
the streets gathered to see the start of the 
diligence. 


supposed to be inspired by Greece, despised 
as petty and trivial, though to us they are 
far more amusing than the toga-draped he- 


roes and the correctly balanced groups of | 


the classical painter. 


Much the same subjects are repeated in the 
lithographs of Boilly, who was one of the 
first to practise the art of Senefelder as soon 
as it was fairly introduced into Paris by 
Lasteyrie and Engelmann. His prints some- 
times, to tell the truth, are very tiresome. 
We have absolutely no patience with the 
series of Grimaces by which he is best 
known, though it must be admitted that the 
exaggeration of feature and form that irri- 
tates us was quite in accord with the fashion 
of the time. Even Daumier, later on, often 
enough fell into the same trick. But what- 
ever fault you choose to find in them, the 
fact remains that Boilly’s paintings and 
drawings and lithographs are invaluable as 
a chronicle of a very important and very 
fascinating period in French social history. 
It is for this reason we are glad that M. 
Harrisse has thought it worth while to make 
a catalogue of them, and the Société de 
Propagation des Livres d'Art has been will- 
ing to publish it. 

M. Harrisse has done his work thoroughly 
and excellently. He has prefaced his cata- 
logue with a sketch of Boilly’s life and an 
estimate cf his work. Of the artist's life, 
there is not much to tell. He was born in 
1761, at La Bassée, a little town in the 
neighborhood of Lille. He was trained to be 
a house painter, but his ambition was to 
make himself a painter of pictures, and he 
managed to earn enough money, chiefly by 
portraits, to settle in Paris in 1785. He mar- 
ried, he had many children, he worked quiet- 
ly, despite the social upheaval that was dis- 
organizing France. Only once was he in- 
terrupted, when the engravings after his 
pictures were thought too gallant and gay 
by a Republican Society of Arts, and he had 
suddenly to take to painting the ‘‘Triumph 
of Marat.’” He worked indefatigably, for 
his fame was never sufficient to bring him 
large prices for his pictures, and it was 
merely by his unflagging industry that he 
succeeded in living by his art. Some idea 
of his industry is to be had when we learn 
from M. Harrisse that in the course of his 
career, besides everything else, he painted 
not less than 5,000 portraits. As M. Harrisse 
has pointed out, his pictures suffered, first 
because of the change in public taste brought 
about by David, and afterwards because of 
the new change ushered in by the Romanti- 
cists, for he did not die until 1845. But the 
public delighted in him as the English pub- 
lic delights in Frith. M. Harrisse thinks, 
however, that he will be more and more ap- 
preciated by competent judges and critics, 
as time goes on. We are not so sure. We 
cannot help wondering if his work will not 
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always be prized for his subjects rather than 
for its artistic merit, if he will not be re- 
membered as the chronicler rather than the 


| artist. 
in their homes; he painted the people wait- | 


ing in line for the distribution of milk in | 
days of distress, and for the distribution of | 
he painted the | 
departure of the conscripts and the arrival | 
of the latest news; he painted the crowds in | 


M. Harrisse has catalogued no less_than 
1,864 pictures; drawings, and lithographs. 
He has made a separate list of the pictures 
exhibited at the Salon. In every case he has 
given all available information as to size, 
subject, and history; but he modestly de- 


| clares that he can make no claim to com- 
| pleteness, that he has probably accounted for 
| but half of Boilly’s work, so much of it has 
In a word, he painted just those | gjcanpeared. 
things which the artist of his generation, | 


If, out of his forty-eight Salon 
pictures, presumably his most important, but 
seventeen can be found, there is no doubt 
that there were innumerable pot-boilers of 
which not a trace is left—no great loss, we 
fancy, to Boilly’s reputation. M. Harrisse 
hopes his readers may fill up many of the 
gaps, but it is a question whether there is 
any one to-day who can pretend to a tithe 
of M. Harrisse’s knowledge of a painter 
now so obscure and forgotten as Boilly. The 
catalogue is well printed, and is illustrated 
with a sufficient number of photogravures 
and process blocks after Boilly’s most cha- 
racteristic designs to give a fair idea of the 
artist and his work. Altogether the book 
must prove of immense service to any one 
studying the social history and the art of 
France during the long period of which 
Boilly kept so accurate and often so amus- 
ing a record. 





The Whitefoord Papers. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by W. A. 8S. Hewins, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Henry Frowde. 1898. . 


The name of Whitefoord is most familiar 
to Americans in connection with the negotia- 
tions which ended the Revolution. Caleb 
Whitefoord was an intimate friend of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and for this reason became 
sole secretary to the Commission which ne- 
gotiated the preliminary treaty in 1782. He 
is also the main figure in the volume of 
correspondence now under review. The fa- 
mily was Scotch and of ancient origin. Its 
founder lived in the last half of the thir- 
teenth century, and held lands near Paisley, 
in the shire of Renfrew. For some centuries 
his descendants were only of local conse- 
quence, but, during the English Parliamen- 
tary Wars, one of them, Col. Walter White- 
foord, gained some reputation as a truculent 
supporter of the Stuarts. It was he, for in- 
stance, who on May 2, 1649, assassinated the 
regicide, Dr. Dorislaus, in his own apart- 
ments at The Hague, whither he had been 
sent on a mission by the Commonwealth. No 
one of the name has ever reached very great 
eminence, but in the eighteenth century two 
Whitefoords (and those the two with whom 
we are here concerned) attained a certain 
degree of distinction. These were Franklin’s 
friend, Caleb, and his father, Col. Charles 
Whitefoord. 

To associate one’s self with Sir Walter 
Scott is always a short and sure way of at- 
tracting public attention, and Col. White- 
fuord merits notice for having given the au- 
thor of ‘Waverley’ a valuable hint. One of 
the finest incidents in the first novel of his 
immortal series is the relationship between 
Baron Bradwardine and Col. Talbot. Scott 
found the basis of their romantic friendship 
in an actual occurrence of the battle at Pres- 
tonpans. As Alexander Stewart of Inverna- 
hyle was leading a charge which routed the 
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Hanoverian troops opposed to him, he ob- 
served a royal officer remaining still at his 


post despite the desertion of his followers. | 
When ordered by the Highland leader to sur- | 
render, the officer made a lunge at him with | 
his sword, but, failing in the attempt, was | 


soon disarmed. He “was now defenceless, 


and the battle-axe of a giantic Highlander 
(the miller of Invernahyle’s mill) was up- | 


lifted to dash his brains out, when Mr. Stew- 
art with difficulty prevailed on him to yield. 
He took charge of his enemy’s property, pro- 
tected his person, and finally obtained him 


liberty on his parole. The officer proved to 


be Col. Whitefoord, an Ayrshire gentleman 
of high character and influence, and warmly 
attached to the house of Hanover.” 

Thus writes Sir Walter in the Introduction 
to ‘Waverley.’ Before long, however, White- 
foord was on the winning side and could re- 
quite his obligation. Stewart was proscribed, 


his property was seized, his wife and chil- | 


dren even were threatened. In this plight 
Whitefoord made his way in person to the 
Duke of Cumberland and used every argu- 
ment, not only on behalf of his friend, but 
also for the defenceless family. Cumberland 
proving obdurate, the Colonel took ‘“‘his com- 
mission from his bosom, laid it on the table 
before his Royal Highness with much emo- 
tion, and asked permission to retire from the 
service of a sovereign who did not know how 
to spare a vanquished enemy.” This dra- 
matic coup carried the day, the Duke yielded, 
and thus Whitefoord repaid the services 
which had been done him on the field of 
battle. 

The letters which are now edited for the 
first time by Mr. Hewins cover, as has been 
said, two generations, and extend from 1739 
to 1819. The dividing date within this period 
is 1763, when Col. Charles Whitefoord dies, 
and the correspondence of his son, Caleb, 
then aged nineteen, begins to be copious. 
Throughout the earlier section topics and 
interest are almost wholly military. There 
are letters from Ciudadella in Minorca and 
from Guantaénamo in Cuba, besides much de- 
tail concerning the Jacobite rising of 1745. 
When the Pretender landed in the High- 
lands, Whitefoord was visiting friends in 
Scotland, and though he thought that the in- 
vasion would ‘“‘end in smoke,”’ he hastened 
to join the forces. Indeed, such was his zeal 
that he “went volunteer, refusing to be Ad- 
jutant-General or Aide-de-Camp to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with pay, thinking it his 
duty to serve his Majesty to the utmost of 
his power without any private view.” His 
gallantry at Prestonpans we have already 
seen. His letters are those of an officer in 
the field, short and businesslike. The only 
long document among them is a detailed de- 
fence of Sir John Cope, who was brought be- 
fore a court-martial for suffering the clans- 
men to beat him. The court held with 
Whitefoord and exonerated Cope, on the 
ground that he had been basely abandoned 
by his troops. After Culloden, little of more 
than private interest transpires in the life 
ef Col. Whitefoord. He died seven years 
later, when in the full tide of professional 
success. 

His son, Caleb, would never, save for the 
chance acquaintance with Franklin, which 
gave him a place in public affairs, have 
emerged from the obscurity of an artistic 
dilettante, or been talked about beyond the 
little circle where he was, as Burke says, a 
diseur dea bons-mots. At most he might occa- 
sionally have been mentioned in the Gentle- 
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man’s nian or alluded to in letters or eae not excluding even the Hibernian. A part 
memoirs. He was a sprightly and agreeable | of the impulse in its advance is due to the 


man who wrote for the newspapers, collect- 
ed pictures, and was an acceptable guest at 


the dinner-tables of gentlemen and men of | 
} tending to the solid building up of New York 


letters. He was also a devotee of the thea- 
tre, knew Garrick intimately, and was often 
called upon to write prologues or epilogues. 
It speaks well for his character that he kept 


his friends throughout life, and that the most 


| illustrious among them were willing to in- 
| of public records and family papers, to in- 


convenience themselves on his behalf. 
Besides Franklin, Caleb Whitefoord had 
for correspondents Smollett, Garrick, Warren 
Hastings, Woodfall the publisher, Copley, 
and the Earl of Buchan. Nothing, however, 


| of much moment comes out in their letters 





to him, and we have little hesitation in fixing 
on his part in the peace negotiations as the 
most striking feature of the volume. With 


Oswald, his colleague, Whitefoord hired one 


of the best hotels in Paris, and kept open 
house there. The business occupied thirteen 
months, and, though, through a change of 


| ministry, their services were not properly 


rewarded by Government, they enjoyed a 
pleasant degree of consequence while terms 
were being arranged. Pp. 187-189 contain 
some amusing anecdotes of the negotiations, 
from which we extract the following pas- 
sage. On one occasion Whitefoord was talk- 
ing with a Frenchman, who boasted of the 
glory his country had gained, and emphasized 
England’s folly in going to war with her 
caionies: 


“He talk’d of the growing Greatness of 
America, and that the thirteen united States 
wou’d form the greatest Empire in the world. 
Yes, sir, I replied, and they will all speak 
English, every one of ‘em. His triumph was 
check’d. He understood what was intended 
to be convey’d. viz., that from a similarity of 
Language, Manners and Religion, that Great 
Empire wou’d be English not French.” 


While devoid of extraordinary value, the 
Whitefoord Papers make very agreeable 
reading. They are beautifully printed, and 
Mr. Hewins has performed his editorial du- 
ties with complete thoroughness and success. 





New Yorkers of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer. F. Ten- 
nyson Neely. 1898. 


In this collection of selected pedigrees Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer revives the memories and 
many of the names of the Dutch matrons ce- 
lebrated in her late charming book on the 
Good Wives of Manhattan. They reappear 
even beyond the third and fourth generation, 
to justify the Scriptural promise of inherited 
virtues and persisting qualities. The traits 
impressed by Holland ancestry show them- 
selves again in the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren who led the social and busi- 
ness life of New York in the early years of 
this departing century. 

The New Amsterdam stock, though still 
dominant, had diffused itself through alli- 
ances with the worthiest of new-comers dur- 
ing the period succeeding the provincial era. 
At a very early date, indeed almost contem- 
poraneously with the English conquest, many 
of the old Dutch names were lost by be- 
ing merged in marriage with families of 
French and Scotch connection; and, by the 
time included within these charts, New Eng- 
land, too, had contributed the stimulus of her 
energy in a great degree to modify the cha- 
racter of the residents of Manhattan. The 
distinction of leadership in New York social 
life as it then was is thus shared by all races, 








blending of the qualities of each, and each 
of the names here recorded suggests some 
achievement in war, or politics, or finance 


at the outset of the present century. 

A part only, perhaps a quarter or a fifth 
part, of the intended series of genealogical 
charts is presented in this publication. Great 
care has been taken, through laborious study 


sure accuracy in its elaborate details. The 
series when completed will not only form a 
record of value to the curious student of ge- 
nealogy, but will also greatly aid profes- 
sional researches into questions affecting the 
descent of property on Manhattan Island. 





Letchimey; A Tale of Old Ceylon. By Sin 
natamby. With illustrations. London: Lu- 
zac & Co. 


Ummagga Jataka (The Story of the Tunnel). 
Translated from the Sinhalese by T. B. 
Yatawara. London: Luzac & Co. 


These two recent books are worthy of 
mention as throwing light on phases of life 
in India at different ages, and also because 
they are issued by the publishers to the India 
Office in London. The ‘Tale of Old Ceylon’ 
gives an interesting picture of southern In- 
dian life at the opening of the sixteenth 
century, when the first Portuguese settle- 
ments were established around the coasts of 
Ceylon. The plot is one of political in- 
trigue. A king is banished through the ma- 
chinations of an unscrupulous minister. His 
wrongs are partly avenged through the in- 
strumentality of two young lovers, whose 
romantic adventures make up the under-plot. 

The second work is a translation of the 
Jitaka Tales, or anecdotes from the life of 
the Buddha in a previous existence. Each 
addition to our knowledge of the JAtakas ia 
welcome to students of Buddhism and to 
those who are interested in folk-lore. The 
present translation is not made from the 
Pali, or sacred language of the Buddhists, 
but is based upon the Sinhalese version. On 
pp. 19, 20 is found a curious analogue to 
the judgment of Solomon over the child. 
In the Indian tale the Buddha is represent- 
ed as discovering the true mother from the 
false by resorting to a sort of tug-of-war 
test, in which the rival claimants are to 
draw the body of the living babe over a 
line marked upon the ground. It is need- 
less to add that the real mother yields her 
claim rather than to submit her child to the 
cruel torture. The ‘“Bosat"’ gives judgment 
accordingly. 
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N. Y. Commercial Advertiser: “ A very intense sort of book, as indeed it would have to be to carry out 
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WALKER’S DISCUSSIONS IN EDUCATION. 


By the late Francis A. WALKER, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Edited by 
JaMES P. MUNROE. 8SvVO, $3.00 net. 
The author had hoped himself to collect these papers in a volume. Though dealing with professional 
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22d Edition. containing the History of the World 
to the autumn of 1898. 1 volume, 8vo. 1,200 
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APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 


Vegetation as a Remedy for the Summ Heat of 
Cities. By SrerHen Surrn, M.D., LL 

Calls attention to the great value of all - id of 
vegetation in mitigating the excessive summer heat 
in cities, and shows the beneficial effect which such 
a mitigation has on the general health. 

The Science of Observation. By Cuar.es Livy 
Warrt.e. Illustrated. 

Points out the fact that all of our great modern 
advance has come about through the use of a sci- 
entific system of observation, and then by a series 
of object-lessons illustrates the means by which 
these careful and accurate methods of “seeing” 
may best be taught. 

The Labor Problem in the Tropics. By W. 
ALLEYNE IRELAND. 

A discussion of the important question of Con- 
tract Labor in the Tropics. Thearticle is based on 
along study of the subject made during a resi- 
dence in various of the tropical possessions of 
England, France, Spain, and Holland. The au- 
thor’s conclusion is that contract labor is essential 
to successful tropical industry. 


The Spirit of Conquest. By J. Novicow. 

Calls attention to a number of the fallacies con- 
tained in the usual arguments held to justify con- 
quest and expansion, and points out the dangers 
and evils of such a policy, which, the author holds, 
far outweigh any advantages to be gained through it, 
llivart’s Groundwork of Science. By W. K. 

BROOKS. 

Points out @ weak point in Professor Mivart’s 
peitocepty. and shows the harm which comes 
rom such careless philosophizing. 

Other articles: Death Gulch, a Natural Bear- 
Trap; The Law of the Diffusion ‘of Taxes, II.; The 
Great Bombardment; Short History of Scientific 
Instruction, II.; The Series Method; The Earliest 
Writing in France; Sketch (with portrait) of Ga- 
briel de Mortillet. 


Editor’s Table; Scientific Books; Fragments. 


50 cents anumber; $5.00 a year. 
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72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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COPYRIGHT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 5 
1898. No. 64,087,—To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the 12th day of November, 1898, Marte faytor of 
New York City has deposited in this office the title of a 
book, the title or description of which is in the follow- 
ing words, to wit: ‘“ Joseph and His Friend. A Story of 
Pennsylvania. By Bayard Taylor. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons,” the right whereof she claims as owner in 
conformity with the laws of the United States respect- 
ing copyrights. 
(Signed) JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, 
Librarian af Congreas. 
In renewal from November 12, 1898. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 


























Ee ET UY GN DOE De OO 
Burton’s Arabian Nights 
HE BURTON SOCIETY will print, for private 
circulation among its members, a facsimile of 
the original edition of BuRTON’s ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Full particulars on application. 


18 Barth Block, = = «= Denver, Colo. 


FRENCH BOOKS “wax 


Complete C atalogue on om. tett hg 


1,4; KOEHLER & CO., FOREIGN BOOKS 
Bulliding, corner West 8t.), 


Boston, Mass. Importations from Europe. 
Cc vatalogues: on application. 





DOOKS.—All Out-of-print Books su plied, 

no matter on what a aoe the 

world over as the most e¢ book finders extant. 

Please state wants. BAKE: "8 GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 


BOOKS £93, FOR SCARCE ONES CONS T 
ICHARD’S ALMAN 
gratis. BOX 4097, P OTATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 


ON 


odern European 





EpwarpD ]. LowELL. 
The Eve of the French Revolution. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


A picture of the king, the court, the church, nobility, and army of the period, with studies of Parts 
the province ial towns, and the country. 
“A penetrating, subtle. and comprehensive review of the ante-revolutionary situation The Lite 


rary World. 
Harotp Murpock. 


The Reconstruction of Europe. 
A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military History of Continental Eu 
trope. From the Rise to the Fall of the Second French Empire 
With an Introduction by Joun Fiske, and Maps. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 
* An historical work exceedingly interesting in style, and extremely valuable by reason of its scope 
No romance possesses anything like the interest of the history of the twenty years covered by Mr M. ur 


dock’s book. He has told the story with admirable mastery of its main lines, and with deci te 4 narra 
tive power."’—Christian Union, New York. 


JAMEs Breck PERKINS. 
France under the Regency. 


With a Review of the Administration of I.ouis XIV. Crown &vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


“ He is to be praised for having produced a work, on a period of French history e omparatively ob 
scure to English readers, of the highest degree of readabieness, and bearing every mark of thorough 
investigation and candid temper.”—The Literary World. 

Proressor TRENT, in the Sewanee Review, remarks: ‘This isa remarkably fair and accurate his 
tory of France under the ncy of Orleans, and a lucid sketch of the reign of Louis X'V after the 
death of Mazarin. @ hook is in every way a credit to American scholarship 


France under Louis XV. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 
“This is undoubtedly the best English treatment of the subject New York Sun 


“This book makes more og Onn ever the story of the decay of the ancient régime Ne 
ee colors are used in depicting the racters of that fateful epoch, no eloquence is used in «ur 

the evils of its political conditions, but the = are none the less full of light and feeling 
white ‘ ght and calm feeling, such as thorough know e and judicial temper naturally create The 
Outlook. 


WixtiraAM R. TuHayerr. 
The Dawn of Italian Independence. 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 1849 
With Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00 


“4 valuable contribution to the study of a somewhat obscure section of recent European history 
—The 


Spectator (London). 
‘The general impression made by Mr. Thayer's work is a vigorous, well-constructed, and attractive 
view of a great epoch ia the history of Italy.” Literary World ( Boston 


Hersert Tur e. 
History. of Prussia (1134-1757). 


With Maps, Prefaces, etc. 4 vols. crown 8vo, $8.25. 

Vol. I, To the Accession of Frederic the Great (1134-1740), $2.25. 

Vol. Il. Under Frederic the Great (1740-1745), $2 25. 

fol, III, Under Frederic the Great (1745-1756). With a Preface and 
Index covering Vol. II. and Vol. III, $2.25. 

Vol. IV. Under Frederic the Great (1756-1757). With a Biographical! 
Sketch of the Author by Professor Hersert B Apams. &1.50. 


* Herbert Tuttle has made not enly his own people, but us Giermans, likewise. no insignficant pres 
ent ; he has succeeded, like Lewes with his t ~ 2 of Goethe, and Seeley with his Stein, and far bet 
ter than any German, in unfolding a clear, luminous, and comprehensive picture of an important period 
of our history.”— F'rankfiirter Zeitung. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Nation. 


[Vol. 68, No. 1753 





ARTISTIC 
MEMORIALS 


TABLETS 


Memorial Tablets, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, Honorary and Mortuary, in 
Bronze, Brass, Mosaic and Marble. 
Our varied designs are always origi- 
nal, and made to meet the architec- 
tural and artistic conditions of the 
place in which the memorials are to 
go. Ofall forms of memorials the 
tablet is the LEAST EXPENSIVE, 
especially where permanence is de- 
sired in union with good taste. Spe- 
cial designs and estimates submitted. 


Historical Booklet (Illustrated) sent upon re- 
quest. 


WINDOWS 


Our memorial windows are made of 
TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS, 
which is produced exclusively at our 
own furnace, and cannot be obtained 
from other makers or used by any 
other artis‘s. Inrange, depth and 
brilliancy of color it has never been 
equalled, and when we employ it in 
window work the greatest care is ex- 
ercised in selecting the piece, in or- 
der that we may obtain the desired 
effect both in color and texture. 
The selection is made by a trained 
artisan, under the supervision of an 
artist. Special designs and esti- 
mates submitted. 


Historical Booklet (Illustrated) sent upon 
request. 


MONUMENTS 


Out-of-Door Memorials, Mausoleums, 
Tombs, Headstones, and all forms 
of mortuary monuments of our con- 
struction possess both Beauty of De- 
sign and Durability. In Marble, 
Granite or Bronze, our work always 
maintains the correct proportional 
form, the proper relation of ornament 
to form, with the whole in harmony 
with the environment, thus making 
the most modest memorial a WORK. 
OF ART. Special designs and es- 
timates submitted. 

Historical Booklet (Illustrated) sent upon request 


Tiffany Studios 


(Tiffany Glass & Decorating Co.) 


Historical Booklet about Glasa Mosaic( Matra) 


also upon request, 


, 





Life and Accident Insurance. 


49TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, CONDENSED, 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1899 
Liabilities to Policy-holders (re- 


$50,227,020.81 
42,981,968.79 


7»24§,0§2.02 
4764,460.71 
6,421,702.09 
2,442,193.00 
8,863,895.09 


ME ona to Policy-holders in 1898 
Premium receipts in 1898 
Interest receipts in 1898 


Life, Endowment, and Term Poli- 

cies issued and revived in 1898, 
21,979,183.50 
Life, Endowment, and Term In- 
surance in force Jan. 1, 1899.... 
Accident Insurance in force Jan. 
109,861,120.00 

Paid wir nf holders since or- 
109,593,459.02 


GAINS 


157,392,932.00 


AETNA LIFE’S 
IN 1898. 


oe 


INCREASE 
$172,925.00 
366,343.00 
2,642,0§3.00 
357,178.00 


6,731,034.00 
8,677,9§0.00 
7,993 


In Accident Insurance in force... 

In Number of Policy holders 
TOTAL INCREASE 

In Insurance in force $15,408,984.00 


J.C. WEBSTER, Manager Life Department, 
Germania — 62 William 8t., 
e or 


GEORGE C. STERLING, Manager 
Accident Department. 





K any experienced user of writing 
machines which one is 
ably the best known because the oldest, 


most durable, easiest to run and to get 


operators for. 
The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A MCCURDY PresiDEeNT 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending Decembr 31 1898 


According to the Gtandard of the Insurance 
Department of the state of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiums - - $42,318,748 51 
From allother Sources = - + 12,687,880 02 


$55,006,629 43 

DISBURSEMENTS 

To Peter halanes for Claims by 
+ » $18,265,908 00 

To Volicy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, ete.- + 11,485,751 35 
10,493,379 53 


For all other accounts - . 
$35,245,088 88 


ASSETS 

United States Bonds and other 

Securities - 
First Lien loans on Bond and 

Mortgage 
Loans on Bonds and ‘other Se- 
eurities -  - - 
Real Estate appraised by Incur- 
ance Superintendenis at 
ams 534,826.88: Book Value 
in Banks aud Trest Com- 

11,621,377 36 


os anies 
Accrued interest, “Net “Deferred 
6,434,957 16 


Premiums,ete, = - e 
$277,517,525 36 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, ete. - + 


Contingent Guaranteé Fund - 
Divisible Surplasy + + = 


$160,956,141 33 
68,503,530 90 
9,396,619 00 


20,604,649 61 


$2 o0,e08, 000 68 
42,238,684 6s 
37320;000 ou 
$277,517,325 36 
Jusurance and Annuities in 
force oe Fae $071,711,997 79 
I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment aad find the same to be correct ; liabiiities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 
CHARLES A, PRELLER Anditor 


From the Divisible Surplus a dividend will be 
apportioned as usual, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice~Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE 
Isaac F, LLoyp 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
EMory MCCLINTOCK 


General Manager 
2d Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 





Embroidered Mulls. 


Spring Cottons 


White and Colored Piqué. 


Printed Dimities. 


Zephyrs. 


David and John Anderson’s 


Celebrated Fabrics 
unrivalled for durability and wear. 


Proadovay K 19th s. 


NEW YORK. 








PHOTOGRAPHS AND CARBONS 
of Angppecare, CaeeT es iaperua by” by 


GEORGE BUSSE, #9, 28008, How York 


' ARTISTIC FRAMING. 











